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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The sensation of the week has been the decision of 
the Coal Controller to raise the price of coal by 6s. a 
ton to the consumer. The Government have done 
absolutely the right thing, for reasons which we 
enumerate in our leading article. So long as the 
organised trades go on demanding higher wages and 
shorter hours, and the increased cost is made good out 
of the taxes, neither the consumer nor the workmen 
themselves realise the ruin which is being prepared for 
the nation. It is necessary that facts, ten times more 
eloquent than words, should force the public to per- 
ceive that miners, railwaymen, and dockers, are out to 
plunder the community. The next step is for the 
Government to raise the price of tickets so as to cover 
the deficiency on the railways, and to raise the price of 
the loaf, so as to get rid of the subsidy to the millers. 


By the American Constitution the treaty-making 
power is vested in the Senate, or, more accurately, all 
treaties made by the Executive must be ratified in the 
Senate by a two-thirds majority. That the Senate 
will ratify the peace with Germany goes without say- 
ing ; why should it not? But will it ratify the defen- 
sive treaty with France against Germany which Presi- 
dent Wilson has signed? Why should it? What 
interest have the United States in the quarrel between 
France and Germany, or indeed in the European 
balance of power, except as a Member of the League 
of Nations, should they join it? We see no reason 
why the American Senate should ratify the defensive 
Alliance with France, except the shame and annoyance 
which a first-rate nation must always feel in repudiat- 
ing the signature of its Head, 


The selection of London as the place of trial for the 
ex-Kaiser is just the sort of mistake which Messrs, 
Clemenceau, Wilson and George might have been ex- 
pected to make, It is a sop to vulgar democratic 
hatred, and would never have been made by the aristo- 
cratic diplomaey. Vor it is a mistake of taste, a want 
of tact, London is the last place in the world that 
ought to have been chosen for the trial, first, because 
the English are the chief enemies of the Germans 
(according to the Germans); secondly, because London 
is the Court of William of Hohenzollern’s first cousin, 
the home of his illustrious grandmother; thirdly, be- 
cause William of Hohenzollern has often been our 


guest. King George and the Emperor must in their 
younger days have lived in some intimacy; they must 
haye shot together at Sandringham, ridden together 
in Windsor forest. The choice of London shows the 
same kind of ill-breeding as the message of congratula- 
tion to Kerenski on the Tsar’s deposition. 


The creation of an extraordinary tribunal is another, 
but a different kind of blunder. It is a repetition of 
the mistake which the Unionists made in 1888 by ap- 
pointing a special tribunal to try Parnell and the Irish 
members. These extraordinary tribunals never com- 
mand the same respect for their judgments as the 
ordinary, established tribunals, whether legal or mili- 
tary: witness the trials of Charles I., Warren 
Hastings, and Parnell. The reason is that special 
courts pro hdc vice are always appointed by politicians 
in a rage. The ex-Kaiser might have been tried by a 
grand court martial, for he was the Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Army. If William of Hohen- 
zollern should be ‘‘ dismissed with a reprimand,”’ we 
shall be the laughing-stock of the world. 

\ 

The German Government have bound themselves 
by the Treaty to give up all officers, naval and military, 
who may be summoned by courts-martial to answer for 
their conduct during the war and as commandants of 
prisons. A promise is one thing, and performance is 
another. Suppose these officers betake themselves to 
Sweden or Switzerland, as many of them have 
done already. It will then be for the German 
Government, in compliance with the Treaty, to de- 
mand their surrender from the Swedish, Swiss, or 
other foreign governments, Don't we see the German 
Government carrying on dilatory negotiations for 
months, perhaps for years, until the evidence grows 
cold, some of the witnesses dying, and others by mere 
lapse of time becoming less trustworthy? The 
trial and punishment of officers should have been takea 
in hand immediately after the armistice; indeed it 
should have been one of the terms of the armistice. 


The Government was defeated on the Female 
Enfranchisement Bill, of which the folly is such as to 
stagger credibility, not from carelessness, or waat of 
discipline, or discontent with the Coalition. It was 


defeated because the majority of the House of Com- 
mons were occupied upstairs in the Committee rooms. 
an of handing over every Bill to 
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a separate committee upstairs is killing the House of 
Commons, slowly but surely. No worse system can be 
imagined both for Ministers and Members. The Com- 
mittee of the whole House might be often unmanage- 
able, as it was always slow and exhausting. But it 
engendered that sense of responsibility which is due to 
a large and important audience. Moreover it kept up 
that traditional and very formidable curb known as 
‘‘ the sense of the House.’’ 


Change the scene to a committee room upstairs, with 
a dozen men, and one member of the Government, 
sitting round a horse-shoe table, and perhaps a Civil 
Servant in the centre giving evidence about the Bill. It 
may not be a bad committee, but it is not the House of 
Commons. The Minister is no longer deferential and 
accommodating ; he becomes rigid, and probably loses 
his temper, for he feels no particular respect for the 
committee or its chairman; he has got his orders from 
a superior authority, the Cabinet. The members of 
Parliament, on the other hand, get no training in the 
traditions of St. Stephen’s; they are not taught how to 
handle a parliamentary case; to attack or reply with 
courtesy and effect. They lounge about, scribbling 
and squabbling, and, we are told, smoking. When 
they return to the House itself, they are more than ever 
in the hands of the Front Benchers, the old parliamen- 
tary hands, like Mr. Law and Mr. Churchill. But 
greatest evil of all, they are not in the House, as we 
have seen, when great issues are being decided. 


The argument that Committees of the whole House 
cannot get through the legislative programme of the 
session proves, either that Governments attempt to do 
too much, or that we must adopt the federal system 
of provincial legislatures. Modern governments at- 
tempt too much, because democracies labour under the 
delusion that bills can cure the ills of life, and they 


must be humoured by Ministers. 


‘‘ For we that live to please, must please, to live.’’ 


Devolution must therefore be made to committees or 
to provincial: parliaments. We think the latter the 
better alternative, because you might still have a 
dignified and efficient Imperial House of Commons. 


There is yet another tendency visible in modern 
politics—the practical separation of the executive from 
the legislature. Mr. Bonar Law put by with a smile 
the announcement that the Government had been de- 
feated on a measure for the Enfranchisement of 
5,000,000 more women, and for the admission of 
women to the Civil Service, the judiciary, and the 
House of Lords. We cannot suppose that the Govern- 
ment intend to allow this Bill to become law in defiance 
of their objections; they must mean to reject it in 
‘another place.’’ But it must also signify that they 
do not mean to be put out of office by a vote of the 
House of Commons, and they are right. The huge, 
whirring machine of bureaucracy knows not the House 
of Commons. The country cannot be safely governed 
by a House of Commons chosen by twenty million 
voters, more than half of whom are women. Whether 
we change our institutions or not, practically we shall 
have to follow the American plan of making the 
Government independent of the legislature. 


The following incident occurred in Dublin on. the 
night of the 28th June last. A lorry conveying a 
party of ‘‘Wrafs’’ was attacked by a mob of 
Sinn Feiners at the bottom of Grafton Street at 
10.30 p.m. ‘A number of the girls were knocked 
about and grossly maltreated by the crowd,’’ such 
is the language of the official report. But what 
are the newspapers about? Suppose some such 
outrage had been perpetrated by a Unionist mob 
—what headlines we should have had in the Sinn 
Fein organs and their English sympathisers ! 
‘* Brutal Belfast mob beats and ravishes Catholic 
Sisters!” Something of that sort surely. O 
flower of the intellect and chivalry of young Ireland, 
meet friends of Casement, and would-be-subjects of 
William of Hohenzollern, what a gallant deed is this ! 
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Every day brings us fresh evidence of the rivalry and 
competition Britain is going to experience in the far 
East from Japan. For instance, there has been a par- 
tial failure of the rice crops in India and other rice pro- 
ducing countries in our Eastern empire. The authori- 
ties are growing uneasy, and their uneasiness is not 
diminished by the discovery that Japan has bought up 
all surplus rice grown in Siam. Japan is quite right, 
of course; she has her own coolie population to look - 
after, and she will probably sell us rice later on at 
greatly enhanced prices. But in order to provide 
against the danger of a famine, it is not improbable 
that the governments of India, Ceylon, Burma, and the 
Malay peninsula, may call upon the tea and rubber 
companies to turn a certain portion of their lands to 
the growing of rice. They have already fixed the price 
of rice. 


We have been assured, publicly and repeatedly as- 
sured, by Sir Robert Horne that on the 15th of 
November the last dole of 15s. a week to women will 
be stopped. Let us trust that it will be, though with 
thirteen or fourteen million female voters, we have our 
doubts. But let us assume it will be so: what then? 
Several hundred thousand women, of all ages, will be 
forced by the necessity of living, to return to the 
laundries and domestic service; but they will return 
thoroughly demoralised by three years in the factories 
and munition works. They have forgotten the little 
they ever knew of service and laundrying, and they will 
have to forget all the excitement, high feeding, smok- 
ing, hilarious fellowship, and free evenings of the last 
three years. They will have to be trained and taught; 
and who will teach them? Never did our system of 
civilisation undergo a severer strain: it may break 
under it. 


The great obstacle in the way of making the nation 
realise the parlousness of its financial state is the huge- 
ness of the figures necessary. Roughly speaking, the 
total national income is, or was, about £2,200,000,000 
and our indebtedness is about £8,000,000,000. But 
how many people can realise the meaning of a thousand 
million pounds? Let us put it in this way. We owe, 
as a nation, a sum equal to four years’ income. Now 
let us reduce that to a homely figure, by way of illus- 
tration. Suppose a man with £1,000 a year income 
owes his banker, or a moneylender, or an insurance 
company, £4,000. His position is a very awkward 
one, and were we that man we should feel very uncom- 
fortable. For the interest on his loan at 5 per cent. 
amounts to £200, and if he is to provide a sinking 
fund of £50 to repay the principal, his income is re- 
duced to £750. 


Now suppose, further, that the cost of living is 
suddenly doubled. That reduces the value or purchas- 
ing power of his £750 to £375: but as his rent may 
be the same, let us give him an effective income of 
£400, instead of, as in the old happy days before he 
went to that cursed moneylender, £1,000 a year. 
When a man finds his income reduced from £1,000 to 
£400, if he is sane, he alters the whole style of his 
living, until he has paid off his debt. If he is insane, 
he borrows every year from some Jermyn Street Jew 
by ‘‘ little bits of blue’’ the money to pay the interest 
and reduction of principal. Of course in a few years 
(a very few) he appears at Bankruptcy Buildings, and 
some unsympathetic Receiver ascribes his ruin to ex- 
travagance and living beyond his means. But is not 
the British nation precisely in the position of that 
man? 


The Department of Overseas Trade has been very 
shabbily treated. The staff and its heads did work 
that was indispensable during the war, under most un- 
comfortable conditions, and many of them without pay 
or hope of decoration. We have Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland’s testimony that they worked enthusiastically. 
Neither the Board of Trade nor the Foreign Office 
could have done what the D. O. T. did, it being 
admitted that the relation between the Consular and 
Diplomatic services was chaotic, or non-existent. The 
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war finishes, and the D. O. T. suffers the fate of the 
earthenware vessel sailing down stream between the 
big brazen pots. In other words, the Board of Trade and 
the Foreign Office decide to crush this upstart Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
finds himself crossed and stopped by an impalpable, 
invisible hand, that of some big permanent official and 
his staff. Like a philosopher, he resigns. 


It is sheer impudence of Sir George Riddell to push 
himself forward as the spokesman and representative 
of British journalism, a position for which he has 
neither mandate nor qualification. Sir George may 
take it from us that the contempt which he expresses 
for the old gentlemen in the clubs, who read the six- 
penny weeklies, is returned trebled by the readers and 
writers of the sixpenny weeklies to the owner and 
director of the News of the World. Heaven forbid that 
anybody, in or out of this country, should mistake for a 
representative paper the News of the World, which 
is largely devoted to police and divorce court 
‘‘thrills.’”” We can quite understand that Sir George 
Riddell thinks the munition girl’s ‘‘ novelette’’ has 
‘‘ saved Britain,’’ for Sir George’s paper is a Sunday 
‘““novelette.’’ This kind of rubbish is, in our opinion, 
responsible for much of the vulgarity, rudeness, and 
immorality’ of the rising generation. 


The public ought to be very grateful to the Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Kennedy Jones is the chairman, 
and Sir Park Goff an active member, in their endeav- 
our to secure an adequate supply of taxi-cabs and to 
repress the rudeness and extortion of the drivers. Now 
that the petrol restrictions are removed, and the private 
cars have returned to their use—there never were more 
cars of the most luxurious type to be seen in the streets 
—there is no excuse for the shortage. We learn to our 
dismay that the British Motor Cab Company is not 
putting any new cabs on, but is patching up the old 
ones. The evidence of Messrs. Ashwood and de Jarny, 
managers of the B.. M. C., and of Mr. Ben Smith, 
secretary of the Union of Licensed Vehicle workers, 
is not very flattering to our civilisation. In their 
opinion a woman ought not to be licensed to drive after 
6 p.m. on account of the immorality of London after 
dark. Mr. Smith very truly said that there was ‘an 
element of rudeness in all trades.’’ There is indeed, 
and a preponderant one. 


Mr. Ashwood made the very sensible proposal that 
there should be a gauge glass on the petrol tank, so 
that the police and the would-be passenger might 
judge for themselves of the generaily lying excuse of 
‘no petrol.’? There is a consensus of opinion that a 
railway station ought no longer to be ‘‘a_ private 
place,’’ in which the driver is free from the law of ply- 
ing for hire. As we have often pointed out, the users 
of taxis in present-day London are to blame for the 
insolence and extortion of the drivers. Those users 
are for the most part soldiers of all kinds, British, 
American, Colonial, and their women. They wiil 
bribe the porters of the theatres and restaurants to re- 
tain taxis, to whose drivers they will pay absurd sums. 
Will London never be cleared of this crowd? As for 
tips, it is notorious that drivers earn £10 or £12 a 
week ; and tips depend, said one witness, on whether 
the fare is an Irishman, an Englishman, or a Scotch- 
man, which represents the descending scale of folly and 
extravagance. 


Thank God, there is at least one statesman in the 
front rank who is not afraid to stand up to Labour 
bullies, and to the more dangerous, because more 
insidious, propagators of treason and anarchy in the 
press! Mr. Winston Churchill has had the courage 
to delete the Daily Herald from the list of newspapers 
despatched to the Rhineland army by the War Office, 
because he discovered that it ‘‘ circulated propaganda 
of an essentially disloyal and subversive character.” 
Once before the Secretary of State for War pointed out 
(in the debate on the Army Estimates) that ‘‘ this paper 
was deliberately attempting to foment discontent in 


the army, and to encourage mutinies, strikes, and | 
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riots.’ We are not in favour of suppressing ‘any 
organ of opinion, however blackguard. We only wish 
that its character should be truly explained to the loyal 
and respectable by someone whose words are listened 
to. It wants great firmness of mind in these days on 
the part of a public man to speak the truth about the 
press. 


We have received a communication from M. Koyitch, 
who describes himself as the ‘‘ Chargé d’Affaires of 
the Legation of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, London,’’, informing us that Dr. Drag. 
Pavlovitch, President, never made a speech deploring the 
fact that ‘‘ the funds intended by the British public for 
the destitute in Serbia do not reach their destination.’’ 
What we said was that ‘‘ some of the money stuck to 
somebody's fingers.’’ If it did not, then the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes must be in Heaven, 
not on earth, which we have long suspected to be the 
case. For where on earth is the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes? Who has created it? 
What are its boundaries? Who appointed its Presi- 
dent? And who appointed the Legation with M. 
Koyitch as its Chargé d’ Affaires? 


Last week we called attention to a danger that 
threatens one branch of our literature, fiction; but in- 
deed all kinds of original composition, poetry, history, 
and philosophy are menaced. The heavy and growing 
increase of cost in printing, paper, binding, and dis- 
tribution (all due to exorbitant wages) must prevent 
publishers from taking the risk of accepting works 
from young and unknown authors. The publisher and 
the bookseller cannot pass on the whole of this in- 
creased cost to the public, because there is a limit to the 
price that can be asked for books. In truth, the first 
direction in which people begin to economise is in their 
mental food; they will starve their minds sooner than 
their bodies. The sexual or ‘‘society’’ novel will 
always be a seller, of course; and the worse it is, the 
better it sells. Such is the result of a long war, and 
national education. 


But suppose a young or unknown writer were to 
offer such a novel as ‘ Middlemarch,’ or ‘ Barchester 
Towers’; it would probably be refused as not 
thrilling.’ As for more serious works, literary 
criticism, history, philosophy, their case is hopeless, 
though curiously there is always a market for 
statistics, the ordinary person’s thirst for useless facts, 
which he cannot arrange or carry in his head for more 
than a day, being insatiable. All this is bad enough :: 
but it is worse to perceive that American books are 
beginning to push our native writers from the stalls. 
The American public is three times as large as the 
British, so that, cost of production being about equal, 
the American publishers run less risk. In these con- 
ditions, we implore our publishers to go on printing 
English classics, but in better type, or the new born 
babe will require spectacles as well as a bottle. 


It is noticeable that the members of the Committee 
who are taking the Aliens Bill out of the hands of the 
Government and making it a monument of childish hate 
are lawyers, Sir John Butcher, Sir Ernest Wild, and 
Sir Herbert Nield, all King’s Counsel. No business 
man supports them: perhaps there is no business man 
on the Committee. But when the Bill comes down to 
the House, its absurdity and puerile perpetuation of 
restrictions, which are proper enough in war-time, will 
then be discerned. Before the war there was an in- 
and-out trade between this country and Germany of 
about £80,000,000 a year. Business is business: 
hatred is a luxury in which lawyers and old women may 
indulge, but not Bradford, Leeds, Manchester and 
Glasgow. The Germans of 1914 were anything you 
like : the Germans of 1925 will be largely composed of 
a new generation of boys grown up. Here is a ‘‘ Song 
of Hate ’’ for the gentlemen of the robe: 

‘* A Hater he came and sat by a ditch; 

And he took an old crack’d lute; . 
And he sang a song that was more like a screech 
’Gainst a German that was a brute.”’ 
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STOP THE SUBSIDIES. 


E shall not reach financial solvency, or restore 
political sanity, or establish an equilibrium of 
social forces, until we stop the system of subsidising 
out of the taxes particular industries, in order to con- 
ceal their cost. The Government is at present paying, 
at the expense of about 3,000,000 out of 30,000,000 
adult citizens, 50 millions of subsidy to the millers; 
60 millions of subsidy to the railway companies; 20 
millions of subsidy to the colliery companies; 25 mil- 
lions of subsidy to the unemployed, mere out-door- 
relief. The object of the bread subsidy is to keep the 
price of the loaf at gd. and to conceal from the public 
its real cost. The object of the railway subsidy is to 
hide from the public the fact that the employees’ wages 
are so high that the railways can’t pay. The object of 
the colliery subsidy is identical; to grant the demands 
of the trade union without letting the public see how 
unreasonable those demands are. For the unemploy- 
ment doles no economic defence is attempted; but it is 
said (with some truth) that political expediency im- 
posed the necessity of keeping things quiet at what- 
ever cost until the peace with Germany was signed. 
Observe, however, the interaction between ethics and 
politics, and the demoralising effects of socialist doc- 
trine. Until a few years ago the receipt of poor-law 
relief, either outdoor or indoor, disfranchised the 
recipient, it being rightly thought that a man who 
could not feed himself and his family was not fitted to 
share in the government of others. This view is flat 
blasphemy to the Socialists, who hold that, if a man 
has no visible means of subsistence, it must be ‘‘ the 
fault of Society.’’ Accordingly, the disfranchising 
clauses on account of poor-law relief have been deleted 
from all recent bills. Mark the consequences. The 
political stigma being removed, millions of men and 
women are now openly living on outdoor relief, and 
glorying in it. 

Until we get back to the habit of calling things by 
their right names, and until we make the public realise 
what the demands of the trade unions amount to in 
& s. d., we shall have no peace and no prosperity. 
Make the consumer pay the real cost of the article he 
consumes, be it bread or coal, or cotton, or railway 
tickets, and he will take a very different view of 
shorter hours and housing and higher wages. He 
will then see, and very clearly, that a few highly 
organised trades are stripping him naked for the pur- 
pose of clothing themselves in purple and fine linen. 
If the miners demand new houses with bathrooms and 
electric light and parlours for nominal rents and a six 
hour day and £10 a week wages, let them have all 
they ask, and let the price of coal rise to £5 a ton; 
but don’t disguise the business by increasing the sub- 
sidy out of the taxes. Shorten the hours and raise the 
wages once more of the railway men, by all means, 
but double the price of the tickets to meet the increase, 
so that travellers may pay for it, not the State. Let 
the dock labourers, too, join in the dance, and have a 
glimpse of ‘‘ the higher life’’ (i.e., cinemas, football 
matches and ‘‘ pubs ’’) by getting higher wages and 
shorter hours. But let this be met by the higher prices 
of all sea-borne goods, such as fruit, sugar, tea, and 
tobacco, and not by subsidies to the dock companies. 
Let the consumer pay the real cost of what he eats, 
drinks, or uses, the cost as determined by the price of 
labour. In this way, and in no other, will public 
opinion, that mighty instrument, be induced to back 
the Government in resistance to the tyrannous and 
ruinous demands of the trade unions. It is no use talk- 
ing; it is no use writing; nothing educates the masses 
but experience. Stop the subsidies; throw the burthen 
on the consumer; and you will make short work of 
socialistic theories. 


This conclusion is so economically obvious, that the 
innocent person asks, Why don’t the Government do 
it? Votes, dear sir or madam, votes are the reason; 
high prices mean discontent, and when it reaches a 
certain height, there is an outburst, which turns a 
Ministry out of office. But the Government has at last 
taken its courage in both hands; and has raised the 
price of coal. . 


12 July 1919 
HANGING THE KAISER. 


R. Lloyd George went to Paris bent upon 
hanging the Kaiser’’ (this is the unofficial 
way of referring to the business by most people when 
they are not sitting on Commissions) because he had 
just snatched a victory at the polls from a public black- 
guarded into a thoroughly un-English temper by a 
press which is rapidly becoming the worst in the world. 
The point has been carried in Paris by dint of irrelevant 
appeals to the crime of 1914, and opposition has been 
silenced whenever it has lifted its head by violent sug- 
gestions that anyone who does not want to “‘ hang the 
Kaiser ’’ condones the violation by Germany of the 
treaties of 1839, and is not fully alive to the enormity 
of the offences of the late German Empire. And now 
London is to be the seat of the trial and an initial touch 
of absurdity has already been given to the whole pro- 
cess by the decision to consign our prisoner (when we 
get him) to the Tower, to be guarded (presumably) by 
Beefeaters. The Idealists, who want to begin a new 
era in which international treaties shall be sacred, pro- 
pose to bring it about in the first instance by reviving 
the fee-faw-fum traditions of an edifice which has be- 
come a museum of horrid medizval antiquities. 

From the broad international point of view a worse 
fate is likely to overtake these proceedings than the 
ridicule which they seem ultimately bound to provoke. 
The English nation has not only a sense of humour; it 
has also, to a fault, a sense of chivalry, of the futility 
of punishment after victory, of compassion for anyone 
in misfortune (whether by his own fault or another’s) 
which will speedily declare itself when this international 
tribunal gets to work. 


For a real explanation of the proposal to try the 
Kaiser, an explanation which really covers the facts, 
we must look back, beyond the middle ages, to the 
primitive tribes studied by Sir J. G. Frazer in ‘ The 
Golden Bough.’ We commend the judges who will 
be deputed to try the Kaiser when, as is bound to 
happen, they are gravelled for lack of precedent, to 
study the primitive customs which cluster round the 
tradition of the scapegoat. The Kaiser is to be made 
with all due rites and ceremonies the scapegoat of the 
war. The Prussian traditions and the Prussian people 
were the authors of the war. William of Hohenzollern 
was a mere straw upon the wind. He was dangerous 
only in the sense that any impressionable person of 
histrionic ability is dangerous if he is put into the midst 
of powerful and mischievous political and social forces. 
The Allied statesmen who made the peace know this so 
well that they have not dared, even though William II 
is a discredited exile, to leave the real Prussian mili- 
tary regime the smallest chance of recovery, even 
though the New Germany has become outwardly as 
democratic as she can safely be. The Allied statesmen 
do not believe that in punishing William they are really 
cutting off the offence of Prussia at the root. They 
talk only of the moral effect of the trial. That effect will, 
in our opinion, be disastrous. To begin with we doubt 
whether the proceedings can be conducted with any 
sort of dignity. The days of Westminster Hall and 
Warren Hastings are over. The Allies who wholly 
failed to make the recent proceedings in the Hall of 
Mirrors dignified or impressive cannot hope to make 
the trial of the Kaiser anything but a fashionable 
spectacle. Even if they contrive to keep out the 
matinée hat, they will be compelled to keep in the 
descriptive reporter who will vulgarise every incident 
and describe with great particularity and his customary 
genius for getting things wrong every incident which 
strikes him as likely to appeal to the least fastidious of 
Lord Northcliffe’s constant readers. 

The practical result of the trial, in England at least, 
will almost certainly be twofold. A certain simple 
section of the public, having hung or banished 
the Kaiser, will consider that the quarrel be- 
tween ourselves and Germany is thereby closed, 
and in the English fashion will be the more 
disposed to shake hands. A less simple section 
of the public, for whom hanging the Kaiser is neither 
here nor there, will be instinctively repelled by the 
whole affair and fall into a perfectly natural sympathy 
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for Germany the victim. The worst crimes are to 
some extent condoned by misfortune. No surer means 
of raising sympathy for the new Germany could well be 
devised than by making a public exhibition of the 
calamity which has overtaken her. 

The irony of the whole affair lies in making London 
the seat and centre of these proceedings, for in 
England the effect will be worse for those who are 
responsible than in any other European country. In 
assenting to such an arrangement Mr. Lloyd George 
has made a mistake to which lately he has been too 
prone. He has assumed that the English press speaks 
the English Mind. It is an anomaly of the English 
character that the English public will support a press 
and often acquiesce in policies and speeches which fall 
habitually beneath the generosity and intelligence of 
the average Englishman. We should have little hope 
of our country if we thought that half of what is said 
to-day in the House of Commons or a tenth of what 
appears in public print had the heart and mind of 
England behind it. Unfortunately the English are not 
by nature articulate and it has become a habit with 
them to leave their speaking and writing to profes- 
sional speakers and writers who are usually louder and 
more ubiquitous in proportion as they are out of 
touch with the genuine and unalterable English temper. 
For five years the English have had to fight with 
brutes, but they have not been brutalized. The war 
has brutalized our politics and our newspapers, but 


the destinies of England ultimately lie in the hands of ' 


the decent and chivalrous Englishmen, still to be found 
in every rank of the community, who will one day find 
a leader and someone to speak for them upon the old 
English level. 

Meanwhile the vulgarians are claiming the pastimes 
they deserve, one of which is the game shortly to be 
played in London, playfully described over the dinner 
tables as hanging the Kaiser. 


THE COTTON DISPUTE. 


if is by a grim irony that the stoppage of work 

throughout the cotton industry coincides with the 
outbreak of peace. The formal difference between the 
parties is merely that of 14 hours in the working week, 
but the issues involved are no less than the continued 
practicability of collective bargaining and the future 
of the textile export trade. A survey of the negotia- 
tions will make this clear. 

Payment in the textile industry is mainly by piece- 
work, and hitherto the working week has been one of 
554 hours. The various grades of workers are orga- 
nized in separate unions, which are combined in the 
United Textile Factory Workers’ Association. 
Hitherto the activities of the Association have been 
mainly of a political and parliamentary nature, negotia- 
tions on industrial matters having been conducted by 
the various craft unions concerned. Early this year, 
however, the Association put forward on behalf of all 
workers in the industry a demand for the reduction 
of the working week from 55} hours to 46}, together 
with an increase in wages of 30 per cent. on list rates. 
It is.important to note that the putting forward of these 
demands by the Association was agreed to by all the 
Unions concerned, including that of the spinners—the 
Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation. | The employers 
made a counter-offer of a 48-hour week plus 15 per 
cent. increase in wage rates. This offer was declined, 
and later a ballot of the members of the Association 
resulted in a majority for a strike to enforce the terms 
demanded. Following a fruitless Conference convened 
by the Minister of Labour, the Chairman of the former 
Cotton Control Board succeeded in inducing both 
parties to accept a compromise of a 48-hour week with 
a 30 per cent. increase on list rates. The employers, 
that is, granted the operatives’ full demand in regard 
to increase of wages, and in regard to hours granted 
74 out of the 9 originally demanded. An agreement 
was concluded on these terms. 

The Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation refused to 
ratify this agreement and struck to enforce the full 
reduction of the working week originally demanded. 
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They claimed that the Association is a political body 
not qualified to represent the Spinners in industrial 
negotiations, and that the various grades of workers 
should have been dealt with separately. The Amalga- 
mation thus repudiated not only the Textile Workers’ 
Association, but also its own representatives on the 
Association. The former it had authorised to treat on 
its behalf; the latter were parties to the agreement 
made with the employers. In consequence of the 
spinners’ strike and in spite of the weavers’ willingness 
to work, the weaving sheds had to be closed down for 
lack of yarn. At a final conference between the em- 
ployers and the Association, the latter delicately stated 
that in its view the employers ‘‘ were not free from 
blame.’’ There is no need to labour the inference to 
be drawn from the last remark. The spinners have, 
in fact, struck a blow at collective bargaining in an 
industry in which that procedure has been established 
for a generation. Not long ago a similar repudiation 
by the railwaymen of an agreement made by their 
leaders was only averted by the personality of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas. In recent years this sort of thing has hap- 
pened again and again. The only possible inference 
is that the rank and file of the unions have no sense 
of the meaning of a contract, and the war for a scrap 
of paper has taught them nothing. The mischief is 
largely traceable to the Trades Disputes Act of 1906. 
So long as Trade Unions possess the privilege, con- 
ferred on them by that Act, of not being sued for 
breach of contract, or in tort, in regard to actions 
done in connection with or in furtherance of a trade 
dispute, it is idle to suppose that their members will 
in general have any regard for contracts. Why should 
they, since the sovereign legal power has decreed that 
they may break contracts with impunity? Society has 
never yet found it advisable to put any person or group 
of persons above the law. Accordingly this privilege to 
Trade Unions is the greatest mistake that has been 
made in industrial legislation in our time and a severe 
condemnation of democratic parliamentary machinery. 

At the moment of writing it is uncertain if and when 
the Government intends to intervene. It may be 
safely inferred that this way out is desired by the Asso- 
ciation rather than the employers, whose position is 
that before discussions can start again they must have 
some assurance that agreements made by the opera- 
tives’ leaders will be carried out. On the Cotton Ex- 
change at the end of last week it was believed that a 
final settlement would not be reached until the spinners’ 
funds had been considerably reduced by strike pay 
seven or eight weeks being named as a likely duration. 
In evaluating the situation psychologically it is essen- 
tial not to overlook the prevalent inability to settle 
down to work, which in the case of Lancashire is 
aggravated by the fact that for some period before the 
Armistice short time had been necessitated by the con- 
ditions of the cotton trade. Again, it is becoming im- 
possible to deny that frequently the returned Service 
man has been spoilt as a steady worker by the habitual 
slacking involved in the routine of manual labour in the 
Services... The bulk of the rank and file of the opera- 
tives are in the mood. to welcome an enforced holiday. 
Hence, while resentment against the action of the 
spinners exists, they are mainly concerned as to whether 
they are eligible for the Government unemployment 
donation. They claim with some force that they are 
out of work through no fault of their own. The legal 
position, however, would appear to be that the Asso- 
ciation, since it represents the spinners, is responsible 
for the breaking of the Agreement by the latter which 
has thrown the other operatives out of work; and that 
these other members of the Association, who assent to 
the Association representing the spinners, share that 
responsibility. This view is confirmed by the recrimin- 
ations.which have passed between some of the oppos- 
ing leaders. So far indeed as the personal element is 
concerned, the repudiation of the agreement is partly 
due to an attempt to oust the * ‘ old gang.’’ The ** new 
gang ”’ consist largely of the textile industry's equiva- 
lent to shop stewards: young men whose conceptions 
of industrial organisation and working class destiny 
are fundamentally different from those which animate 
the older trade unionists. In this case it would seem 
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that the claim that the different crafts should have been 
treated with separately is inconsistent with the ad- 
vanced Labour aim these men profess: the complete 
organisation of workers by industries, preparatory to 
syndicalization. The whole situation illustrates the 
struggle of conflicting interests which under Syndical- 
ism would dominate industry ; and reveals with pitiless 
clearness how little the principles enunciated by Labour 
leaders of the Left are understood by the very people 
who would have to carry them out. 

The effect of the concessions can hardly fail to react 
unfavourably on the textile export trade. Since produc- 
tivity in the industry depends to a much greater extent 
on machinery than on human effort, it is tutile to hope 
that the shorter working day will not result in de- 
creased production. Wages and standing charges will 
therefore have to be distributed over a smaller output : 
i.e., costs of production will rise. Prices will be put 
up, of course; but how long can they be maintained ? 
Protection is useless to Lancashire, which is concerned 
with the world-market. For the present the world will 
pay because it must. Stocks have run down, and the 
United States and Japan are not able at present to 
supply its needs, or to increase their spindleage save 
at great expense. The world will pay the higher 
price asked, and Labour will point out how easily these 
concessions have been borne. But opinion in Man- 
chester takes a longer view, and foresees disaster in 
the period following the immediate future. Stocks 
will again have been replenished. ‘The high prices pre- 
vailing in the cotton trade will have attracted the neces- 
sary capital to the industries of our competitors, while 
simultaneously the expense of increasing spindleage 
will have gone down. ‘The real test of how far the 
textile industry can bear the concessions made now will 
come after the Reconstruction period. Whether 
Lancashire will then be able, with the handicap it is 
assuming, to hold the Indian and Chinese markets 
against Japanese competition is a matter on which the 
gravest fears are entertained by those whose business 
it is to know these markets. 


INDUSTRIAL LANDSCAPE. 


R. HOLMES'’S exhibition of industrial landscapes 
at the Carfax Gallery is the most serious 
attempt yet made, in England at least, to reveal the 
pictorial significance of contemporary landscape con- 
ditions. It is curious to ponder the fashions in motif 
followed by painters. At one time no self-respecting 
landscape man thought of painting anything but 
Italian prospects or prospects da l’Italienne. So that it 
became a mere toss up whether a view on the Wye was 
not a view on the Campagna. Then, a little later, sea- 
pieces and view bits were all the rage ; then country lanes 
and honeysuckled cottages and milk and honey cottage 
children ; then downs and harvest scenes, pastorals and 
flat mead-lands. Painters of landscape on the whole, 
like subject painters, cling to the belief that certain 
things are paintable, certain not. For example, you 
would conclude from a study of illustrated Royal 
Academy catalogues from 18go till to-day, that the 
weather was almost invariably charming in Great 
Britain; that Nature, in our pleasant isles, was always 
benignantly conspiring with the Skegness or Blackpool 
Corporation to persuade us that ideal conditions prevail 
that would not harm a fly nor mar a life-long picnic. 
There is, indeed, a conspiracy of silence about the less 
comfortable things. Mountains, for instance, are pre- 
sented to us as domesticated, genial presences, hospit- 
ably inviting us, in our light-summer “‘ suitings,’’ to 
pick their flowers or doze away the day. If, in reaching 
them from London, we pass through the Black Country 
or down the Glamorganshire coast, we pull the blinds, 
shrinking from the landscape round Wolverhampton or 
LLandore. If the mountains frown menacingly and in 
their sublime inhumanity seem indifferent or actually 
hostile to our nerves, we turn away, reflecting that such 
an ugly exhibition is inartistic, and, like a common 
labourer, in rather bad taste. 
And yet, as Mr. Holmes has shown, there is high 
significance for us, artistically, in the stark inhospitality 
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and threat of mountains, and in the well-nigh appalling 
landscapes created by modern industrial energy. He 
has not yet expressed what some will term the worst, 
and others the grandest, aspects of industrial power 
and devastation. But then, no one ever will, for the 
sublimest and most catastrophic manifestations are un- 
attainable. He has, however, raised a curtain and 
a limitless range of possibilities at a time when many 
artists, racking their exhausted brains for fresh 
material, have fallen back on what can only, if apolo- 
getically, be described as ‘‘ stunting.’’ Anyone, of 
course, might have seen the possibilities of industrial 
landscape; trains to the most admired bits of British 
landscape run through Landores and Wolverhamptons 
several times a day. But painters seem either not to 
have been looking out of window, or to have firmly 
drawn the blinds. 

If Mr. Holmes is still on the fringe of his field, it is 
not surprising, for the heart of industrial landscape, its 
greatest hours and grandest moods, will only be pos- 
sessed after commune deep and long. A stranger on a 
flying visit may not hope to plumb its full significance. 
That will be grander than he thinks, more variously 
inspired than he could believe. On one day the docks 
and mine shafts, remote in gold or silver haze, will be 
as delicately beautiful as celestial cities of our child- 
hood’s fancy. In another light Babel towers of lifts, 
cranes, and tips cut sharp and black across the sunlit 
distance, which is thick with vivid detail; masts and 
funnels gleaming like gold; lines of chimneys, a dozen 
to the row, capped with cloud-white smoke. One had 
not known how gracious red brick, or smoke could be. 
Then again the scene appals; a ghastly river drags 
between naked mud-banks; derelict slag heaps and 
works symbolise utter desolation; the place seems 
cursed and forgotten. Beyond tower furnaces and 
shafts, pitilessly strong, crushing in their bulk and titan 
energy. Turgid smoke is flung in coils and banners 
through the valley; waste heaps slope starkly to an 
incredible height. And over all some mountain pre- 
sides, slatey and inexorable. The titanic whole seems 
elemental; puny man’s existence does not cross one’s 
mind; the tragedy, the vivid romance, the ethereal 
beauty of industrial landscape exceed artistic fiction. 
If Mr. Holmes has not yet given us its fullest qualities, 
he certainly has not faked romance, nor idled away his 
time over mechanical facts. His drawings are worthy 
of a magnificent theme. 

From the shore-ward prospect travellers towards 
Swansea may turn to view what is being done to build 
the towns that will soon cover this district. No site 
can be more incentive to ideas; here, on these swelling 
hills and along the strip of plain, towns worthy of the 
site might easily be planned. But as far as the 
wretched makeshift suburbs have gone, they are un- 
ordered and chaotic, apparently thrown together in fits 
and starts. When need pressed, a mean line of villas, 
modelled on the meanest city type, has been dumped 
down, without relation or forethought. When fresh 
need rises, another row as shoddy and as shameful may 
be dropped beside it. The process goes on; these 
sordid, incoherent streetlets creep like a_ pestilence 
across the country side. The Welsh are said by those 
who study their traits, to take little pleasure in 
zsthetic qualities, regarding anything but sheer 
material gain as so much loss. Certainly no oppor- 
tunities of fine town-planning are more conspicuously 
lost than by this gallantelittle people, this race of Celts. 
In a few years, at the present rate, the hills rising from 
the Bristol Channel will be pocked and blistered by a 
suppurative rash of building, made the viler by the 
noble contours that will be defiled, and splendid chances 
lost. The scenery along the coast is not degraded by 
the factories and furnaces, because they were planned 
for titan ends. But the growing towns are unplanned 
and unfit, conceived in meanness and brought forth by 
jerry-builders. We may ideally deplore that the once 
verdant shores of Glamorgan are now transfigured to 
a grim and tragic majesty, and that man should have 
had to work in mines and factories. But these things 
were, as one might say, inevitable phases of evolution, 
whereas the short-sighted muddle in which these 
Glamorganshire towns are tumbling up by accident is 
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an anachronism. When in England the architect is 
considered the mainspring of new town and village 
planning, in Wales, apparently, the local jerry-builder 
is thought good enough, because he’s cheaper. If Mr. 
Lloyd George is going on the stump to preach the piety 
of town-planning, let him start, in heaven’s name, at 
Criccieth, so that decency, in this direction, may begin 
at home. 


DEMOCRACY IN MUSIC. 


iy it be granted that all our Arts exhibit the impres- 

sion of our changing social conditions it should 
not be difficult to find in music the reflection of those 
changes that have taken place in our social and politi- 
cal life during the nineteenth century. 

Music is so perfect a mirror for emotionalism that the 
new ideas which filter to our mentality are grafted on 
to the musical conception, almost unconsciously. In 
literature we find these new ideas expressed with such 
clamorous assertiveness that the note jars. Enthus- 
iasm overleaps restraint, and the outcome is a mass of 
inconsistent jargon with no firm foundation on which 
to build. 

But in music the change has gone on steadily with 
few halts. All through the nineteenth century the 
spirit of liberty has been infused into musical composi- 
tion. From Beethoven to Wagner, from Wagner to 
Brahms, from Brahms to Caesar Franck and Debussy 
this change is evident; and in certain outstanding 
figures it manifests a distinct phase. 

If Debussy stands for Evolutionary Socialism and 
orderly progress, Schonberg is the bell-ringer of the 
Bolshevist and advocate of violent and anarchist 
change. Yet both stand for Democracy as each con- 
ceives it. 

In all the countries of Europe these signs are mani- 
fest in music. The older, but confessedly stable, 
masters ring somewhat dull at the moment. The 
human keynote is ‘‘ Change.’’ 

In this scramble for new standards, new bases, lies 
the danger of retrogression. Just as the cry of 
democracy in our social life has brought into the arena 
menacing doctrines that masquerade as the thing we 
seck, so in music, we see the genesis of unspeakably 
vulgar rubbish that threatens to drown the good by 
reason of its mass. 

The cult of crude syncopated noises is no accident 
but a sign of the times. Those sensuous unrhythmic 
movements that take place in dance halls and ball 
rooms are just as sure signs of revolution as the shoot- 
ing of aristocrats in the public streets. 

If we eliminate all the stuff and hash that will not 
bear analysis, that is indeed beneath contempt, we are 
still left with our Ornsteins and our Schonbergs who 
at least merit serious consideration. You cannot dis- 
miss Schonberg and his circle of noise makers with the 
same certitude that you extend towards the ‘ Barbary 
Coast mongers.’ Beneath their unconventional 
methods there lies something. But what exactly is it? 

Beneath the hide of the most sanguinary Bolshevik 
there lurks an intelligible motive. It is inconceivable 
that he maltreats his fellow men for the fun of the 
thing. We might even forgive the method if we 
were sure the result would satisfy such deviations from 
the orthodox. The musical Bolsheviks are in exactly 
the same street. oe 

Will they lead us to any new heaven, or are they 
leading us straight for the bottomless pit? 

All these disruptions are good signs, provided we 
keep our mental equilibrium. It is a healthy sign that 
men are striving to say new things in music, but 
we want these new things said in coherent language. 
We want the symbols rearranged with some regard to 
order, and not hurled at our heads like a box of 
dominoes. 

Of all the great democratic forces in music, Debussy 
stands foremost. We are at least safe with him. We 
see in his impressionism the striving for greater free- 
dom of expression, We recognise in his methods the 
controlling hand that keeps in check any tendency to 
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Bolshevism. All his subtle harmonies are the out- 
come of a pre-conceived idea built up on a firm basis. 
It is this vital relationship to impulse that lifts 
Debussy from ‘the rut of morbidity into which modern 
music of revolutionary character is apt to fall. Mor- 
bidity is the suicide’s grave towards which drift a large 
proportion of the impressionists of these times. 

In the ‘stress and storm of changing conditions 
sanity is essential. We want to see music emerge 
from the melting-pot a nobler and purer thing. The 
recoil from convention is an excellent thing up to a 
point, but to forget that the roots of the plant are fixed 
in the past were a fatal error. Whatever grafting be 
done must take place upon existing structures. We 
can no more dispense with the classicists than we can, 
in literature, ignore the work of Chaucer and Malory. 

The future state of our society bids to be a com- 
munistic one. We shall hope to find in music some re- 
flection of this communism. At present there are 
scant signs of this development. Paradoxically enough, 
while democracy calls for Internationalism, music seems 
to become more national than ever. Sir Edward Elgar 
reeks of Anglo-Saxonism, whilst Debussy, despite his 
freedom of style, still remains French. Jn Schonberg 
and Strauss are manifested two phases of Teutonism. 
In almost every country nationalism in music is being 


intensified. 


Debussy has carried the ‘legitimate development of 
music to a certain point. Between him and Beethoven 
is a straight fine of progress with distinct relationship 
in every step. But after Debussy what happens? We 
see no connection between him and the ultra- 
modernists, and any change that is to take place must 
assuredly exhibit relationship between the old and the 
new. Any appreciable gap in the chain leaves us with 
dangerous loose ends. 

Art seldom reverts to old forms. It is inconceivable 
that we shall have another Bach or another Mozart. 
If we had they would undoubtedly speak in the voice 
of the twentieth century with all its characteristics of 
impressionism and groping.”’ 

Yet there is in France at the present time an eminent 
musician in whom much hope is centred. In the music 
of M. Vincent D’Indy lies the promise of the future. He, 
practically alone among contemporary composers, suc- 
ceeds in blending the best of the old world with the 
hopes of the new. In him we see the restraint that is 
necessary to logical evolution. 

These are difficult times in which to prognosticate 
a future, but it looks as though M. D’Indy will set the 
style of the new music in the New World—a style that 
will embrace all that is beautiful in the sphere of tone 
sequence. 


[ We print this article as a modern view, without pledg- 
ing ourselves to its doctrines..—Ep. S.R.] 


A DARTMOOR STREAM. 


When Shakespeare wrote, you sang the song I hear, 
And when Eliza reigned, your lint-white locks 
Flashed where they flash to-day, among the rocks, 

And showered their tresses twined into the brown pool 

clear. 


You danced and flung your foam upon the fern, 
And sang along your green and granite ways 
Even as now, in far-off Golden days, 
When toiled the tinner men beside your heathery urn. 


Their ruins shrink beside you; foxglove springs 
Above the roofless hut and smelting place ; 
No more their shadows fall upon your face, 

Or medieval chime of pick and hammer rings. 


But they were children in your lap beside 
The early men of stone, whose lodges stand, 
Like mushroom circles grey upon the land 
Above the cotton-grass that marks your cradle wide. 
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The bear has lapped your crystal on his rounds ; 
The stricken elk beside vou dropped at last— 
A flint home in his shoulder, deep and fast— 
To smear your emerald moss from red of deathly 
wounds. 


And now, where once the wolf pack hunting went, 
With ululations through long, snowy nights, 
Leap motor cars up on the highway heights 

And by their hooting horns the silent air is rent. 


All one to you: machine and beast and man, 
And Time, that leads them off and brings them in; 
You strive above all circumstance, to win 

Your immemorial dream and predetermined plan. 


Unchanging, ever-changing, you possess 
Your spirit quickened with an ardour still 
Of workmanship—a patient, steadfast will 

To rarer beauty yet and purer loveliness. 


E. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DRINK AND THE LAW. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Our law recognizes two distinct ways of deal- 
ing with the drink problem. Either the whole com- 
munity is in a measure coerced or restrained on ac- 
count of possible offenders, or the individual offenders 
are dealt with. Obviously the second method is much 
more sound than the first. Yet it is the first, or less 
sound, which is rigidly enforced and the second or more 
logical principle whose enactments are allowed to lapse 
or are administered with less vigour. 

The community as a whole is dealt with through 
every regulation concerning prohibited hours, strength 
of intoxicants and content of measuring vessels. These 
restraints, enforced to the letter, are seen to be of 
doubtful benefit, when we remember that in towns where 
Sunday closing is an absolute rule the immediate result 
has generally been the laying in of supplies of inferior 
spirit (as being more readily portable than a sufficiency 
of beer), on Saturdays that the Sabbath may be at least 
as drunken as any other of the seven days. Moreover, 
it is matter of common knowledge that in countries 
where prohibited hours are practically unknown there 
is little or no excessive drinking. If we go still fur- 
ther afield, to the Faroe Islands or to Iceland, where 
excise laws do not exist, where home brewing is the 
rule and the fisherman’s jersey is made to accommodate 
a bottle in the left sleeve, so that caraway brandy may 
be carried with him, intemperance is practically non- 
existent. 

Of other enactments which affect the entire populace 
we may mention those which insist upon a certain mini- 
mum of alcoholic strength and enjoin that the pint pot 
shall contain a pint. All these are enforced to the letter, 
though none of them exercises any beneficial effect 
upon persons who may be termed drunkards, or upon 
less hardened offenders who may be not more than ex- 
cessive drinkers. 

With reference to special war-time enactments not 
much need be said. The activities of the Liquor Con- 
trol Board, together with other occurrences have cer- 
tainly reduced the number of convictions materially. 
But fewer convictions do not necessarily mean either 
less percentage drunkenness, less actual drunkenness, 
or less tendency to excessive drinking, should oppor- 
tunity arise. Curtailment of supply to the community 
need not involve curtailment of supply to the greedy 
minority. When the Germans were inviting the world 
to look at the map, many of us knew that a more sound 
inference was to be drawn from other observations. 
When the Liquor Control Board ask us to dook at the 
number of convictions, it may be wiser to study other 
parts of the Board’s own reports with some attention. 
The Board, in fact, has followed the unsound principle 
of dealing with the community in order to restrain the 
individual. 

Of useful legislative enactments we may mention 
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Black List’’ and the ‘‘ Children’s Charter.’’ 
The black-listing of habitual offenders, and the making 
it an offence to serve them with alcoholic liquor was as 
sound a principle as could well be devised. Conse- 
quently the publicans did not like it. They urged that 
its carrying out was impossible, because the incoming 
tenant of a licensed house could not be expected to re- 
cognize the habitual drunkards of the neighbourhood. 
No suggestion of a special term of grace for a licensee 
in a strange neighbourhood seems to have been put for- 
ward. As a result of this distinctly feeble argument 
advanced against the Order, almost at its inception, it 
was allowed to fall into desuetude without having been 
given a reasonable trial. That in practice it was never 
considered seriously is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that its date was and is constantly misquoted by per- 
sons responsible for its administration. It was an Or- 
der of the Home Secretary under the Inebriates Act of 
1896, yet many of those whose business it was to know 
almost invariably assert that its date was 1902. 

That portion of the ‘‘ Children’s Charter,’’ which 
prohibited the taking of children upon licensed prem- 
ises, received equally short shrift at the hands of the 
publicans. Even protest was not found necessary in 
this case; it was so simple to erect shelters or otherwise 
arrange for accommodation where children might be 
left while their parents were on the adjacent licensed . 
premises. 

Theoretically all drunken persons are liable to arrest 
and prosecution, with fine or imprisonment to follow 
conviction. Repetition of the offence entails liability 
to detention in inebriates’ homes in certain circum- 
stances. But the necessary initial step, the arrest, is 
seldom put into practice. As a consequence, none of 
the penalties which the law holds in reserve for the con- 
victed offender are much of a deterrent, while the cir- 
cumstances required to justify the ‘‘ writing up ’”’ of the 
constant offender so seldom occur within the periods 


’ as demanded that prolonged restraint of the inebriate is 


rare indeed. 

We have then the Black List, the Children’s Charter, 
and the liability to arrest for drunkenness, three theore- 
tically sound measures, all more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. Because murder cannot be 
entirely prevented by Act of Parliament, do we refrain 
from enforcing the soundest legislation we can devise ? 
Do we deem it sufficient to see that weapons with which 
murder might be committed are only sold at certain 
hours, and that these implements conform to certain 
standards? Yet it is precisely such futile regulations 
as these which we enforce with regard to the crime of 
drunkenness. If a man’s speech and action proclaim 
him a murderer, are we content that he should proceed 
on his unhindered way? Yet the arrest for which the 
drunken man clamours is only occasionally effected. 
The unsound law concerning drink is very rigidly en- 
forced. The sound law is only at times applied. 

Yours faithfully, 
Howarp Litthe. 
4, Ivinghoe Villas, Mottingham, S.E.9. 


IRISH-AMERICANS. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—The suggestion in your article this week that 
the Irish-Americans are a prolific race does not corres- 
pond with the facts. Comparatively few Irish-Ameri- 
cans ever marry, and when they do seldom have 
children. I lived some years in the United States, but 
never encountered an Irish Catholic couple of American 
birth who had a family. An Irish priest in New York 
once assured me that among the American born Irish 
Catholics there were three funerals to one christening, 
and that the only Irish-American girls possessed of 
sufficient character to qualify them for matrimony and 
motherhood married non-Irishmen or became nuns. 
The reputation’ which the Irish-American has acquired 
as a husband is so low that the Irish-American girl can 
seldom be induced to marry him. The irish Catholic 
element in the U.S. is decreasing very fast, and there 
is now not a Congressional District in the U.S. where 
the Irish cast a majority of the votes. The Irish news- 
papers, which formerly had a large circulation, have 
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mostly gone out of existence. The few which survive 
have difficulty in keeping alive. Tammany, which was 
once a purely Irish organization, 1s now chiefly Jewish, 
and the Irish have less influence in it than the Italians. 
The Irish politicians and writers claim that the Irish 
Catholic population of the U.S. amounts to 20 millions. 
If this is the case, the Irish must have supplied pro- 
portionately fewer soldiers to the American armies than 
Catholic Ireland to the British army, as not more than 
five per cent. of the names in the casualty lists pub- 
lished in the New York ‘ Herald ’ during the war indi- 
cated Irish origin. The entire Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of the U.S. does not far exceed 15 millions, and 
that includes several million Germans, two million per- 
sons of Italian origin, about two million of French- 
Canadian origin, and two or three millions of Slavonic, 
French, Spanish,. Portuguese, and Mexican origin. 
A list of Americans prominent in art, science, litera- 
ture, business, manufacture, finance, invention, etc., 
would not include a dozen of Irish Catholic origin. 
The Irish-American element is probably the most brain- 
less of all the racial elements which compose the popu- 
lation of the U.S., and it is also the most criminal and 
lawless. Its representatives attribute this to British 
persecution, but other races have been subjected to 
persecution, but their character and brains were not 
destroyed. If the Irish-Catholics were ordinarily intel- 
ligent and capable, they would: not in their own country 
have to depend on aliens for leaders. De Valera has 
no more Irish blood in his veins than Parnell had. 
Lord Northcliffe, Mr. G. B. Shaw, and other non- 
Catholic Irishmen who are willing that the intelligent, 
capable, educated Irish Protestants should be subjected 
to the Tammany rule of the ignorant, incapable, and 
unintelligent majority do not live in Ireland, and would 
not undertake to go and live in Ireland in the event of 
this taking place. Americans, who profess to believe 
that the Irish Catholics are any more fitted for self- 
government than the Russian Slavs, are humbugs, as 
they are fully aware of the governing capacity dis- 
played by the Irish Catholics who secured control of 
the- government of some of the big American cities. 
Respectfully yours, 
JoserH BANISTER. 


THE COAL COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—One had thought hitherto that, for downright 
narrow-minded parochial vision, the late ‘‘ wait and 
see ’’ Ministry were unequalled, obsessed as they were 
in their useless (as far as the country was concerned) 
job of finding measures to keep themselves in office. 
But they seem to have found their match in the miners’ 
leaders. Let anyone read the latter’s relevant and 
irrelevant questions and remarks during the Coal Com- 
mission. We were told, as though it was something 
very new, that ‘‘ God put the coal in the earth.’’ But 
you cannot get it out without risking capital. It would 
be equally clever to say, ‘‘ God put the herrings in the 
sea.’’ But you must risk capital to build the boats and 
trawlers to get them out of it. Even Labour papers 
have to be run by wicked capitalists, whether they are 
English or German. But the outstanding feature is 
their limited vision. With all their irrelevancy on sub- 
jects that had nothing whatever to do with coal, not 
one single word was said about the welfare of our 
glorious Empire. It might never exist for them. The 
general welfare of our country, or the community as a 
whole, seems nothing to them, Their horizon is only 
bounded by their own squalid materialistic interests : 
how they can take advantage of the war to fill their 
own pockets at the expense of the community; or 
escape paying income tax; how little work, for in- 
creased pay, they can do; how ca’ canny can_ be 
brought to a fine art. Can anyone give a single 
instance of any of the miners’ leaders before the war, 
that showed any foresight as to what the Germans 
were doing? When Mr. McKenna was reducing the 
Navy, and Lord Haldane reducing the Guards and the 
Army generally, they never raised a finger in protest ; 
in fact, they acquiesced in this ghastly blundering as 
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much as Mr. Asquith. They played simply for their 
own hand then, as they do now, and will do in the 
future, if the nation lets one million blackmail 40 
millions. 

What we want are some fine posters showing the 
production per miner before the war, the wages, and 
hours ; and what they respectively are now. And what 
the American miner produces. This would open the 
eyes of the public, and make them realise what is really 
behind Nationalisation; and what it means to every 
householder, and what it means for our manufacturers 
who have to compete in the open world market, against 
the Americans and Japanese. 

AnpREew W. ARNOLD. 

Junior Athenzum Club. 


To the Editor of THE SarurpAy Review. 


Sir,—I am delighted to see that the Sarurpay 
ReEvIEW is still evidencing its strong opposition to the 
proposed nationalisation of mines, and I trust that 
you will carry on, until the whole-mad scheme is finally 
discredited and dropped. 

As a result of the almost all-round failure and waste- 
fulness of Government control during the war, 90 per 
cent. of our people have a feeling which could very 
rapidly be turned into an attitude of uncompromising 
hostility to the nationalisation of anything, and there- 
fore it seems to me that all that the mine and royalty 
owners have to do to defeat nationalisation is to let the 
facts about it be made properly known everywhere, also 
to create some means by which the overwhelmingly 
anti-nationalisation voice of the country can make itself 
heard. 

As it is plain that the nationalisation of mines does 
not compete in ‘‘ news ”’ interest with a ducal divorce 
or the newest dance, it is too much to expect that the 
popular newspapers will give editorial space to it, and 
therefore the owners must be prepared to pay for their 
anti-nationalisation propaganda—they must take big 
space in the newspapers in exactly the same way as 
the organisers of the present Joy Loan campaign are 
doing. |The mining interests are wealthy and well 
organised; let them spend a few thousand pounds in 
putting their case plainly before the great, sound, sen- 
sible British public. In systematic, well-written, well- 
reasoned advertising they must tell the voters exactly 
what nationalisation will cost everyone who is not a 
miner—how it will increase the cost of coal, of gas, 
of electricity, of railway fares, of every cooked meal, 
and of every bit of iron or steel we produce; how ‘it 
will still further reduce the purchasing power of the 
pound ; how it will diminish our export trade by making 
our prices for manufactured goods so high that no oftt- 
side nation will pay them. The public should be re- 
minded of the awful wastefulness of State ownership. 

What should be done is to make it clear to every 
other worker just how nationalisation of the mines will 
affect him personally. If, say, the steel worker is 
shown that to give nationalisation to the miner means 
that the steel he produces will be so dear that few will 
buy it and that his prospects of constant work will 
therefore disappear, will he support nationalisation ? 
Or the motor engineer, will he vote for a measure which 
will assuredly reduce his chances of employment, in 
order that the miner may have a good time under 
nationalisation? Not likely, and therefore I am cer- 
tain that to defeat the nationalisation of mines (and the 
possible consequent nationalisation of other industries) 
all that is necessary is that those most vitally interested 
in the coal trade should spend money now in letting 
all the facts be known. 

I hope that this letter in your widely-read columns 
will come to the notice of the mine and royalty owners, 
and that we shall see a scheme of strong anti-nationali- 
sation propaganda commenced in the newspapers with 
as little delay as possible. 

I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
James Howarp PERKIN, 

Stanley Road, Wakefield, 
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ON THE TRUE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The opponents of the Dogs’ Protection Bill in 
Parliament, with perfect candour, assumed and asserted 
that, if the preservation of the health or the prolonga- 
tion of the life of a human being could be traced to the 
torture of a dog, that torture was a perfectly justifiable 
moral act. 

Let us fervently hope that this degrading code of 
ethics is confined to the dreary confraternity of 
physicians, surgeons, and men of science. I do not 
think that a single man of letters gave expression in the 
House of Commons to such grovelling principles. 

Over two hundred years ago men of letters reached 
a level of opinion on this matter superior to that 
attained to-day by these three classes of men. 

Addison in 1710 wrote :— 

‘“ To consult the preservation of life as the only 
end of it, to make our health our business, are pur- 
poses so abject, so mean, so unworthy human nature, 
that a generous soul would rather die than submit 
to them, in short, the preservation of life should be 
only a secondary concern, and the direction of it our 
principal.’’ 

And surely the *‘ direction of life ’’ will never lead a 
‘ generous soul ’’ down to the mean and cowardly act 
of torturing a dog. 

Indeed, the mere preservation or prolongation of 
human life without distinction of persons must become 
a benefit of a curse to the world according to the pro- 
portion in it of good men to the bad at any given time. 

Was the life of the submarine captain who mur- 
dered defenceless fishermen, or the life of Jack the 
Ripper, worth preserving at the cost of animal torture ? 

Or to take a less violent example, are the useless, 
stuffy old bachelors, who snore in clubs, who do no- 
thing, benefit nobody, love nobody, and whom nobody 
loves, worth keeping alive at the cost of torturing dogs 
which possess many fine and lovable qualities entirely 
lacking in these tiresome dullards? 

It depends upon how people live whether their lives 
are a benefit or a curse to everybody about them. 

I can well imagine a sigh of relief passing round 
the family of a ruthless vivisector when the day comes 
when all his cruelties fail to save him and he passes to 
his sinister account. 

Can anyone with the ordinary feelings and instincts 
of a gentleman experience any emotion but one of 
loathing for a vivisector who goes to bed and sleeps, 
while the victims of his knife slowly expire during the 
night in misery in their cages? 

What 1s the use of telling us about that man’s lofty 
motives and of all the human lives he thinks he is going 
to save by his grievous woundings of these pitiful little 
dogs ? 

If the lives he hopes to save are like his own, J for 
ene would wish that his and theirs came to an end 
in his and their beds rather than that the forlorn little 
dogs should be wounded again and again till they die 
in the night. 


Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
The Ford, Chobham. 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Arthur Lovell, is 
right in saying that ‘‘a ‘ Court of New Ideas’ is 
needed, where a fair, just, and impartial hearing will 
be accorded to all innovations without consideration 
for vested interests and prejudices, however saintly 
they may claim to be.’’ Under the regime of such an 
all-embracing institution as the Ministry of Health, 
which came into official existence on July ist, claims 
to be, the delusion that no idea of therapeutic, physio- 
logical, or hygienic value can emanate from any but a 
brain imbued with orthodox medical views and 
theories, must mo longer hold supremacy. Mr. 
Lovell’s opinion that if this had been done before the 
standard of health would have been higher than it is 
to-day, is probably- correct. 
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Ne quid: nimis is a principle which it is wise to 
always keep in sight in the conduct of human affairs. 
Without an adequate degree of professional prestige 
medical science would be nullified; but, as in eyery 
department of human knowledge, excessive dogmatism 
and self-sufficiency are as fatal to therapeutic progress 
as want of confidence, by producing jealous prejudice 
towards any new light from unorthodox sources and 
Philistine reluctance to receive it. Occasionally nature 
produces a genius in all departments of faculty, whose 
ability or skill transcends the highest attainments of 
scientific routine, as ‘‘ Baker ’’ in manipulative sur- 
gery, while the value of Scroth’s ‘* Rejuvenating Treat- 
ment,’’ as some call it, discovered by a Hungarian 
peasant, cannot be denied. The medical faculty should 
encourage such accessories to the healing art, for it is 
easy to recognise those that have value from the 
shallow and useless; yet, so hide-bound is it with 
esprit de corps, that instead of promoting, it too often 
stands in the light of therapeutic progress. 

Just after the Cancer Research Fund was established 
a Dr. John Shaw was struck off the Medical Register 
for publishing a book showing clearly how completely 
surgery was blocking the way to all effort to under- 
stand and treat cancer, which has and is continuing to 
increase in an appalling manner. In the quite early 
years of the Cancer Research Fund, which has been 
prosecuting its researches by bacteriological methods 
for sixteen years, a prominent statesman, presiding at 
its annual meeting, described its methods as ‘‘ the only 
way "’ by which cancer could be brought within the 
category of diseases amenable to treatment and pre- 
vention by elucidation of its cause; but, though more 
than a decade has passed since that statement was 
made, not the slightest available knowledge seems to 
have been gained towards the treatment, cure, or pre- 
vention of cancer by the medical faculty. With all 
their bacteriological claims they were equally helpless 
before the influenza epidemic last vear, which in this 
country killed some 100,000 in nine weeks. 

In view of these serious and insuperable facts it ill- 
behoves the medical faculty to put barriers in the way 
of the elucidation or relief of diseases from any legiti- 
mate source; and in the case of Dr. John Shaw it was 
from so legitimate a source as one of their own mem- 
bers, forced by their excessive conservatism to move 
informally. 

Advance in knowledge is slow and difficult enough 
without those who profess to be its promoters and 
leaders using their professional influence to hinder it. 
The all-assuming Kaiser wanted fodder for his cannon, 
and used his soldiers without stint for that purpose. 
Many fear that the first concern of the Ministry of 
Health doctors will be to get fodder for their vacci- 
nation needles and serum syringes, and that they will 
be as ready to utilise people for their purpose as the 
Kaiser was to use his soldiers. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Maurice L. JOHNSON. 

26, St. Paul's Road, 

Clifton, Bristol. 


THE SWISS AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 


Sin,—In your issue of June 28th you devote a short 
paragraph to the attitude of the Swiss with regard to 
the League of Nations, and we would be glad if you 
would be good enough to grant us space in your 
Review to give our opinion of the ideas expressed in 
that paragraph, which appears to us to be a somewhat 
superficial one and of rather facile humour. 

If we Swiss discuss the matter of our adhesion to 
the League, it is because we look upon it as a thing 
full of responsibilities and duties to which we would 
stand true. [ft is not cowardly fear or mistrust which 
brings about the present discussion, and we think it 
shows some Jack of comprehension to ridicule a nation 
which takes the new League so seriously. Each 
nation—through its delegates—has exposed certain 
conditions when discussing the covenant of the League 
~-why cannot we do the same? It is now quite time to 
make it clear that the election of Geneva as the seat of 
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the League was not at the same time an obligation for 
us to adhere to it with the bow of a valet. 

The majority of our people are examining the matter 
with great interest; each day statements are made 
which do not leave much doubt as to what the final 
decision will be, but as adhesion to the League is going 
to mean a complete change of our politics, it can surely 
be easily understood that there is some ground in that 
for discussion and reflection. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Dr. Grorce H. THELIN. 
Assist. Sec. 
Nouvelle Société Helvétique, 
28, Red Lion Square, Holborn. 


PELMANISM. 
To the Editor of THE SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—How tiresome is the stuff one purchases in 
various journals relating to this subject ! 

To my mind the testimonials read like utter nonsense. 
Why don’t the Institute professors of this wonderful 
education drop their anxiety about their thoughtless 
blundering fellow-men and obtain for themselves the 
mighty positions said to be open for those versed in the 
wonder-working wisdom? If their pupils can become 
a marvel to themselves and a_.pattern for mankind 
generally, all the high places in the world could surely 
be appropriated by those supermen who so unblushingly 
publish such laughable compositions in the form of 
advertisements. Can they not soar higher than school- 
teachers ? 

Yours truly, 
H. Marris. 

Grimsby. 


NATIVE ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sik,—-‘‘ Truly we are a wonderful people,’’ says the 
writer of the article, ‘ Poster Art,’ complaining of the 
neglect by the authorities of our artists and praising the 
Germans’ more excellent way. We are, and much more 
wonderful than the article suggests, because a great 
part of the good work in Germany is due to the teach- 
ing, direct or indirect, of our Central School of Arts 
and Crafts. Probably not one in ten even of the readers 
of ‘‘ Tue SaturpAy Review ”’ is aware of this, or has 
any knowledge of the splendid craftsmanship our 
country is producing. 

The hope that a few more people may be brought to 
realise this must be my extuse for writing to you once 
more on the subject. 

Your obedient servant, 
S. B. 


THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE: A or AN. 
To the Editor of THe SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,--A friend and | have been having a heated dis- 
cussion as to the correct use of the indefinite article in 
front of **N.C.O.”’ and similar contractions, and we 
shall be greatly indebted to you for your ruling on the 
matter. My contention is that ‘tan n.c.o,"’ is right, 
in view.of the pronunciation of the initial letter 
which places a vowel after the ind. article. He holds 
that a n.c.o.’’ is in order. 

We also were at loggerheads over the ind, article 
used before ‘‘ h.p. engine.’’ Here again I maintain 
that ‘‘ an h.p. engine ”’ is correct, and ask you to give 
us the correct interpretation, 

I enclose stamped addressed envelope for reply, and 
thank you in anticipation, 

Faithfully yours, 
H. Knicur, 


| It is a matter of usage and preference rather than of 
rule, In conversation it is undoubtedly right to say 
‘““an N.C.O,”’ and h.p. engine,’’ because 


oe ’ 


and aitch are vowel-sounds, In writing it 
would be colloquial style, but not for that reason 
incorrect, to write N.C.O.”’ To write 
N.C.O,”’ forces the reader to say to himself ‘‘ a non- 
commissioned officer,’’ which the reader may not 


like.—Ep, S. R.| 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PAINTING. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy Review. 


Sir,—In his letter in your number for June 28th, 
E. T. S. claims that the Pre-Raphaelites equalled 
previous and succeeding painters in rendering tone, 
light and air. Then he admits that they failed to focus 
attention upon and accentuate some central point, so 
that their pictures are restless and cannot be taken in 
as a whole. On reflection will he not see that this 
admitted failure is due to the false relations, or 
“tone ’’ of their works, and the insufficient ‘‘ envelop- 
ment’’ of their detail in light and air? The relations, 
or values, of Holman Hunt and many a Millais are 
usually wrong; hence this restlessness. In a good 
Canaletto, a Vermeer, a Hogarth, or a Constable we 
see expressed subtleties of value undreamed by the 
P.R.B. whose detail is forced, like that of the younger 
Mieris or Van der Werff, compared with Dou or De 
Hoock. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


KIPLING AND IMITATOR. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—With reference to your remarks contained ir 

a review under the above reading—if Kipling’s works 

are to be classed as ‘‘ journalism,’ what a pity it is 

there are not more ‘* journalists !”’ 
‘ I am, yours, ete., 

W. S. Rype. 


Ceylon. May 28th, 1919. 


THE VICTORIANS. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,-—You do well in reminding your readers that the 
Victorians did some things in literature better than 
their successors. What has 1909 to show in com- 
parison with 1859, which produced FitzGerald’s 
‘Omar’; The ‘Idylls of the King’; ‘Adam Bede ’; 
‘The Tale of Two Cities’; ‘ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel ’;,and ‘ The Origin of Species *? 

Many people prate of the literary renaissance due to 
war : will 1919 produce a single book in prose, verse, or 
science fit to rank with those of 1859? 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. J. 


SUPERSTIFION- WHAT IS IT? 
To the Editor of Tue Satrurpay Review. 


Sir,—-The correspondent who writes on superstitions 
on June 3rd has hit on a side of thought which is as old 
as man, but which has undoubtedly increased of late 
years, just as dogmatic religion has waned in influence. 
Superstitions are often illogical, but we gain them in 
early youth, so that they are impressed on us, and do 
not lose their power even when we perceive that they 
lack any logical basis. In this matter, says the poet, 
‘not all are free who mock at their chains.”” 

Superstitions are none the less pernicious. See the 
good sense of Addison on the subject in the Spectator, 
No. 7, Yours faithfully, 

Perer Macnvus. 


MARSHAL SOULT AND MARSHAL JOFFRE. 
To the Editor of Tue Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—History seems to have repeated itself partially 
but not entirely as regards the Etonian encounter with 
Marshal Joffre. When Marshal Soult, in his 
seventieth year, came over in 1838, as Ambassador, to 
the Coronation of Queen Victoria, his boisterous recep- 
tion by Etonians at Windsor is recorded as having 
‘* got on his nerves " for the moment. Marshal Joffre 
appears to have been less discomposed, although ap- 
parently surrounded still more closely. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 
65, Springtield Road, N.W, 8. 
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REVIEWS 


A COOK’S TOUR WITHOUT COOK. 


Unconducted Wanderers. By Rosita Forbes. 
12s. 6d. net. 


NLIKE some books of travel, this one is well 
written, and, unlike most travellers, the author 
knows what to leave out. When Mrs. Forbes and her 
friend Undine decided on a trip round the world as a 
cure for war-fag, they started for Hawaii by way of 
America. As ‘ these States ’’ have been described 
from every possible and impossible point of view, it is 


Laae. 


a mercy to find the journey to California disposed of in - 


less than twenty pages. The book, too, breaks off at 
Kobe, and we are left guessing how they got home, 
though an illustration dated August, 1918, indicates 
that German submarines were about. But here again 
Mrs. Forbes, if she errs at all, sins on the right side., 
Speaking in general terms, we may say that her volume 
stands out from the globe-trotting screeds of recent 
years through its keen observation of native dress and 
custom, and its pretty turn of wit. We like her com- 
ment on the action of the American police in Hawaii, 
who brought back in Hudson super-sixes a procession 
of islanders who proposed to fling themselves down 
the crater to avert an irruption of Mauna Lua; ‘‘ Thus 
science and superstition were somewhat mixed up.”’ 
‘* How very trying Cambodian husbands must be !’’ is 
her dry remark when told that a girl of fourteen and a 
toothless crone were in prison at Battambang for mur- 
dering their spouses. 

Mrs. Forbes’s itinerary embraces Hawaii, Samoa, 
Fiji, New Guinea, Java and Sumatra, Siam and Cam- 
bodia, China and Korea; in other words, the brown 
and the yellow peoples. Some of this ground is familiar 
almost to the point of staleness, yet she contrives to 
have something fresh to say even about Samoans. 
Tonga remains the topsy-turvy kingdom that it was in 
Mr. Basil Thomson's time. The King’s brother was 
under confinement for sheep-stealing, but he went out 
for a drive every afternoon in the royal carriage ; while 
over the gaol-door appeared the legend, ‘‘ Any pri- 
soners not in by 6 p.m. will be locked out for the 
night.’ Sinn Feiners could not be treated with 
greater delicacy. The features of the New Guinea 
cannibals, at all events, are known to us through the 
cinema, but Mrs. Forbes has a good story to tell about 
a convert to Catholicism whom the missionary caught 
eating kangaroo on a Friday. ‘‘ I put him in water,”’ 
was the ingenious explanation,. ‘‘ and I christen him 
fish."’ Pascal's Jesuits could not have bettered it. But 
little has vet been discovered about the tree-dwellers 
of the interior. They are fair game for the folklorist, 
but he must take care that they do not make provender 
out of him. Mrs. Forbes'’s description of the planter, 
who was eaten all but his boots, and even they were 
cooked for many days to make them tender, is hardly 
calculated to allure the student of primitive mankind. 

French Indo-China is, perhaps, the most unhack- 
neyed ground that Mrs. Forbes and Undine traversed. 
We are bound to say that that part of their pilgrimage 
stands badly in need of a map to elucidate it, particu- 
larly as each atlas-maker seems to have a method of 
his own for spelling the place-names. Anyhow, they 
made some sufficiently adventurous treks in search of 
up-country towns and deserted temples in charge of a 
guide whose only two sentences were ‘‘ arriver bien- 
tot ’’ and ‘* pas moyen de faire.’’ We suspect that he 
really knew ever so much more French, but a conductor 
who cannot, because he will not, explain himself, 
obviously holds a strong moral position. It is need- 
less to remark that the pair always hit upon French 
officials who were models of courtesy, even when they 
were caught in their pyjamas. Mrs. Forbes compares 
the clean white towns of Cambodia, with their trim 
gardens and broad avenues, and various corrugated 
iron settlements in North Queensland and South 


Africa, full of saloons and bars, and asks why we 
consider ourselves the finest colonists in the world. 
The answer is, we suppose, that the corrugated iron 
gives place before long to substantial buildings and 
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well-kept streets, whereas our neighbours, with many 
aptitudes for colonization, lack the one thing needful, 
an emigrant class. Think of what Winnipeg is, and 
what it was! 

Mrs. Forbes and her companion were clearly no 
novices in travel; so much may be gathered from 
various allusions to distant lands that are scattered up 
and down the book. Though poor sailors apparently, 
they are good horsewomen, in spite of Undine’s 
capacity for getting unshipped through girths slipping 
or tired ponies collapsing. Their pluck and powers of 
endurance enabled them to cope with every kind of 
conveyance, rice boats, canoes, and what not. But 
they must have caused anxious moments to our repre- 
sentatives of Empire in the East. At Chantaboon the 
British Consul told them to turn back, whereas his 
French colleague told them, ‘‘ All France is at your 
service.’’ Having read their subsequent experiences, 
we are rather with the British Consul. Civil war was 
raging in China, though in the desultory Chinese way, 
and they must needs go up the North River in a salt- 
boat, flying the Red Cross flag, and get between the 
two armies. Having doctored wounded men with 
Pears’ soap and cold cream, they were eventually 
arrested, and narrowly escaped shipwreck during what 
Mrs. Forbes calls their three hundred miles’ retreat. 
We are not surprised that the Consul at Canton, who 
had refused them a passport for the interior, should 
have had minions of the law waiting for them on the 
platform. They escaped, however, as the up-country 
train was an fiour ahead of its usual time—anywhere 
between five p.m. and midnight. It may be, however, 
that the Consul was content with a show of authority, 
and that the subsequent search of hotels was merely 
pro forma. Consuls are’ not bad fellows really. 


AN OLD SERMON. 


Longevity and Prolongation of Life. By Sir Hermann 
Weber, M.D., F.R.C.P. With a preface by Sir 
Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., F.R.S. Macmillan, 
12s. net. 

N Plato’s * Republic’ the suggestion is made that an 

old doctor should be preferred, because he has ex- 
perienced in his person most of the maladies he 
attempts to cure. Sir Hermann Weber died in 1918 in 
his 95th year, and he was for long after 70 an Alpine 
climber. He was therefore a shining example of the 
truth of his doctrine of open-air exercise and modera- 
tion in eating and drinking. Although there is 
nothing in. this book that has not been said hundreds 
of times before, and better said--for ‘‘ Gardner on 

Gout ’’ is a really eloquent treatise—we are not sur- 

prised that it has reached a fifth edition. Ta@dium vite 

is a very real and common disease. Yet it is astonish- 
ing how few people are willing to ‘‘ leave the warm 
precincts of the cheerful day ’’ long after life has 
ceased to provide them with any mental or physical 

enjoyment. During the air-raids, for instance, a 

positively indecent clinging to life was exhibited, es- 

pecially amongst the lowest and poorest classes. 

Trollope’s proposal that at a Fixed Period (65, 75, or 

85) all persons of both sexes should enter a lethal 

chamber for electrocution will never be popular, though 

there is much to be said for it. 

One fact new to us is presented in these pages, 
namely, that after go there are twice as many old 
women as old men. In i911 there were in England 
and Wales (out of a population of 36,070,492) between 
go and 94 years of age, 3,739 male and 7,821 females, 
and between 95 and too, 505 males and ‘1,185 females. 
In Scotland the disproportion is even greater, for out 
of a population of 4,760,go02 there were between go and 
94 years of age 522 males and 1,230 females, and be- 
tween 95 and gg there were 80 males and 249 females. 
We fancy that pretty much the same proportion might 
be discovered between 7o and 80, and even between 
60 and 7o. For the truth is that women, at all ages 
indeed, run far fewer risks than men. With few ex- 
ceptions women do not drink alcohol, and, until 
recently, did not smoke. and even now they do it in 
comparative moderation. They eat less meat than 
men; walk the streets less; and are subject to less ex- 
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citement and worry. An old man, who goes about the 
town, really owes his daily life to a miracle. An old 
woman's life is ‘‘ the guarded flame.”’ 

Sir Hermann Weber’s prescription is, as we said, 
as old as the hills. Eat and drink moderately, and, as 
you grow older, steadily diminish the quantity of both. 
It would be absurd to pretend that over-eating is as 
bad in its effects as over-drinking, though it is nearly 
as disgusting a spectacle. But there can be no doubt 
that to excessive consumption of food much of the 
‘* tension ’’ or blood-pressure, so prevalent nowadays, 
is due. By the way, Dr. Weber does not believe there 
is much difference between red and white meats, or 
even between four and two-legged animals as food. 

Sir Hermann carries the thoroughness of the Ger- 
man martinet into his regimen, and is, indeed, a stern 
and terrible preacher. Nothing satisfies him short of 
total abstinence from liquor, and (in the case of un- 
married men) from sexual intercourse, which, he 
declares, is not necessary to the healthy male. Violent 
anger and fretting worry he equally condemns, as a 
doctor, bien entendu. He repeats, what has so often 
been enjoined, that a man should never retire from 
business if he can help it, and that, when he is obliged 
to do so, he should invent some intellectual occupation. 
Over-work, Doctor Weber tells us, rarely, if ever, kills 
a man; idleness very often. 

Much of this is the counsel of perfection; and there 
recurs the perennial question, is life worth buying at 
the price? There is the unforgettable reply of Lord 
Palmerston to the wine merchant’s circular: “Sir, I 
prefer my gout to your claret.’’ Many people will 
prefer death to Sir Hermann Weber’s rules, for the 
power of controlling the appetites is very rare. The 
old Lord Rolle was a great glutton, and some friends 
or relations tried to cure him by the following trick. 
Behind his chair at dinner were set two pails; into one 
was emptied an exact repetition of everything he ate: 
into the other an exact repetition of everything he 
drank. After dinner the two pails were shown to 
him: history does not record what the old lord said, 
or looked, or whether he consequently became temper- 
ate. But we remember hearing the anecdote told to 
Jowett, who sternly chirped, ‘‘ I don’t like that story.” 


TRANSLATION OR CONSTRUE? 


The New Testament: A Revision of the Version of 
1611. Second Edition. By the Rev. E. E. Cun- 
nington. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 


OOKER, Herbert and Bingham were country 
parsons, but a revised translation of the. New 
Testament by the incumbent of a small Welsh cure is 
somewhat phenomenal. Mr. Cunnington has the critical 
apparatus at his fingers’ ends. He is also ambitious. 
His aim is to ‘‘ supply the general reader with a ren- 
dering that, while faithful to its original and abreast 
with the knowledge of the day, shall present the words 
of evangelists and apostles in English as clear and cor- 
rect as may be attained. The Revised Version, he 
claims, has not closed the door upon other attempts. It 
contains ‘‘ many glaring errors.’’ ‘‘ The failure of the 
accepted versions is one of the reasons why the Bible is 
less and less read.’’ So Mr. Cunnington attempts to 
supply an ‘‘ urgent need.”’ 

He has taken immense and meticulous pains, and cer- 
tainly, if a translation should be a crib, his laborious 
literalness is often justified by a real elucidation of the 
original language. But we entirely disbelieve that the 
existence of corrigenda in the Authorised or the Revised 
Version is the reason why people do not read their 
Bibles nowadays. The real reason is that they prefer 
to read the Daily Mail. And, as Mr. Cunnington’s ver- 
sion is a revision of the Authorised, his claim for it that 
it can be read with more pleasure and less irritation 
than the latter—good doctrine, he remarks, deserves 
good English—challenges an astonished comparison. 
‘* The pure Word of God in pure English,’’ he believes 
to be ‘‘ one of the great religious needs of the nation in 
the present day.’’ Let us take then at random a few 
illustrations of the superior ‘‘ readableness ’’ and purity 
of diction on which he prides himself. ‘‘ The priced 
one,”’ takes the place of ‘‘ Him that was valued,’’ ‘‘ the 
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whole battalion,’’ that of ‘‘ the whole band of soldiers,’’ 
Mary’s ‘‘greeting,’’ that of Mary’s ‘‘ salutation,’ 
** paralysed,’’ that of ‘‘ sick of the palsy ’’—though the 
paralysis tremens of the Bible is still usually called 
palsy, as distinguished from ordinary paralysis. ‘‘ Let 
Him deliver Him if He will have Him,’’ becomes “ if 
He wants Him.’’ Does Mr. Cunnington really think 
that ‘‘ were watching Jesus, whether He cures’’ is 
better English than ‘* whether He would cure,’’ even if 
the Greek future (which he does not suggest) were the 
wrong reading? Is not ‘‘ye’’ emphatic enough in 
‘* Fear not ye,’’ so that he must substitute ‘‘ as for you, 
fear not’’? ‘‘ Swallowed up in victory,”’ is idiomatic 
English; ‘‘ swallowed up unto victory’’ is not. The 
superstitious rendering of the Greek aorist is exempli- 
fied in ‘‘ There was given me all authority.’’ We can- 
not imagine King James’s translators beginning a sen- 
tence thus :—‘‘ But those on the rock; they that when 
they have heard, etc.’’ Every fourth-form boy knows 
that in Greek as in Latin, the copula (especially when 
expressed just before) is often understood. In the great 
chapter of burial and resurrection we are asked to say : 
“* If dead men are not raised at all, why then do persons 
receive baptism for them?’’ And what is the plain 
reader to make of this:—‘‘If any ignores it, he is 
ignored’’? In modern English to ‘‘ignore’’ means 
something quite different fromy to be ignorant. 

Mr. Cunnington, on the other hand, keeps ‘‘ natural 
body ’’ as the rendering of ‘‘ psychic body,’’ and leaves 
St. John i., 13, in the misleading form of the A.V. and 
R.V., both of which have ‘‘ blood’’ for ‘‘ bloods’”’ 
(sanguinibus) and ‘‘ the will of man” for ‘‘ the will of a 
man,”’ i.e., a male (ex voluntate viri). The reference is 
to the process of generation, and if (as M. Loisy him- 
self thinks) the true reading should be ‘‘ who was 
born,’’ instead of ‘‘ which were born,’’ this is a direct 
allusion in the Fourth Gospel to the Virgin Birth. Mr. 
Cunnington well remarks that ‘‘ there is a difference be- 
tween construing (words into words) and translating 
(sense into sense) ’’; also that one Greek word some- 
times serves for two English ones—e.g., wife and 
woman. Is this why the woman who washed and 
kissed Christ’s feet is called an ‘‘ outcast ’’ in one verse 
and a ‘‘sinner’’ just after? Nor do we understand 
why an angel should be called a ‘‘ messenger ’’ at Acts 
XXvii., 23, though to do so is necessary at St. James 
ii., 25. We agree with Mr. Cunnington that the demo- 
cratic American ‘‘ teacher ’’ applied to our Lord lacks 
the original association of sacred authority and dignity. 
But he is himself Americanissimus in objecting to 
archaic words like ‘‘ quick,’’ ‘‘ twain,’’ ‘‘ unloose,”’ 
‘*brethren,”’ ‘‘ beggar’’ (poor man), ‘‘ wot,’’ en- 
treated,’’ ‘‘ chiefest,’’ ‘‘disannul,’’ ‘‘ seen of men,’ 
and ‘‘T am of Paul.”’ 

There is something of the self-satisfied board school 
preceptor in a number of Mr. Cunnington’s con- 
temptuous references to Jacobean phraseology as “‘ in- 
correct ’’’ or ‘‘ blundering.’’ St. Peter, instead of say- 
ing ‘* Whether it be right. etc.,’’ ought to‘have said, 
‘* Whether it is right.’’ When three disciples ‘* fall on 
their face,’’ it is sarcastically asked if they had only one 
face between them—perhaps Mr. Cunnington would 
amend ‘‘ on foot ’’ to ‘‘ on feet.’’ He objects to a house 
being ‘‘ broken through,’’ to ‘‘the end of the Lord” 
(a literal rendering) and to ‘‘ God by his hand was giv- 
ing them deliverance,’’ because ‘‘ his’’ might be refer- 
red to God instead of to Moses. ‘‘ The hairs of your 
head are all numbered ; fear ye not therefore,’? may sug- 
gest, Mr. Cunnington fears, that the numbering of their 
hairs was a reason for fearing, or ‘‘ No man spake 
openly of Him for fear of the Jews,’’ that some spoke 
openly for other motives. Criticism of this kind is 
childish, though, when directed against the Version of 
1881, it sometimes hits the mark. As for our transla- 
tor’s general claim for his revision to be more readable 
and better English than the Authorised, let anyone com- 
pare a page of his splay-footed renderings with the 
limpid, sweet and stately rhythms of 1611. As con- 
strue Mr. Cunnington’s version may be a considerable 
help to the student, and it is in that sense wholly praise- 
worthy. But how would it stand the test of the lec- 
tern? King James’s Bible was ‘‘ appointed to be read 
in churches.” 
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A MATCH IN A PAPER MILL. 


Storm ina Teacup. By Eden Phillpotts. Heinemann. 
7s. net. 


HE title of this novel ought to be a Storm in a 

Paper Mill, for Mr. Phillpotts, like the Scotch 
preacher, is ‘‘terribly tied to his paper.’’ We con- 
sume a good deal of paper ourselves, one way and 
another, and are mildly interested in how it is made. 
But Mr. Phillpotts spares us no step in the process, 
from the rag-pickers’ baskets, through the beaterman, 
to the vatman, and the sizing room. We never could 
understand descriptions of machinery, and the author 
returns at the beginning of almost every chapter to his 
vats, and his pulp, and his steam, and his rollers, till 
frankly we wish his paper mill at the devil. No doubt 
it is necessary to create an atmosphere of steam and 
size, but we have too much of it. 

Given the setting of the paper mill and the old 
scenery of a Devonian valley, with its stream, and its 
tarn, and its hills and ferns, the novel is a charming 
picture of a provincial character, which, despite its 
relaxing climate, is one of the strongest, the most 
romantic and the most successful in the British island. 
Medora, a pretty, restless, shallow, play-acting maiden, 
has two lovers to choose from, Ned Dingle, a light- 
hearted, generous, chattering beaterman (l’homme 
moyen sensuel), and Jordan Kellock, a potential Labour 
leader, with Socialistic views, and high-flown ideas 
about everything ; witha] an artist at his craft of paper- 
making. Medora marries Ned, and, like many another 
woman fancies herself too clever for her husband, and 
hankers after his ‘ brainy’ rival. She teases Ned 
into ill-temper, even into squeezing her arm a little too 
hard : imagines herself an ill-used wife; and runs away 
with t’other. But a very short experience of Jordan 
Kellock’s idealism and Socialistic rant bores her to tears, 
particularly as he proposes not to commit adultery, 
but only to live with her as a brother or protector until 
they are married. Philander Knox, a_ philosophic 
vatman, who acts the part of the Greek chorus, and 
delivers amazingly wise advice to everybody, persuades 
Ned Dingle that, as his wife hasn’t really committed 
adultery, he can’t divorce her, and, as she and Kellock 
will never be happy together, he had better take her 
back. Strange to say he does so, and everything ends 
happily, Kellock being caught up by the Labour party, 
and told off for propaganda work in London. But as 
Knox says truly, it is given to no man to do more than 
one thing really well: and as Kellock was a first-rate 
paper maker, he never will be more than a second- 
rate agitator. 

The character of Medora, of her mother Mrs. 
lrivett, of Jordan Kellock, and of the various persons 
at the mill, particularly of Trood the foreman, of 
Pinhey the finisher, and of Trenchard the master, are 
drawn with all the skill and distinction of Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts. It is a delightful and humourous idyll of 
Devonshire life. But do mill-hands in Devonshire 
really talk as sententiously, and as lengthily, as 
Philander Knox; as pithily as Mrs. Trivett; or as elo- 
quently as Kellock? Mr. Phillpotts knows them, and 
we do not; we must therefore take it from him that 
they are real Devonians, and ‘‘ so enough said.”’ 


MEXICO. 


Mexico To-day and To-morrow. By E. D. Trowbridge. 
The Macmillan Co. 10s. 6d. net. 


EXICO is known to two sections of the British 
public. ‘‘ Movie fans’’ are familiar with pic- 
turesque border bandits and their dark-skinned queans ; 
and a portion of the investing public consoles itself 
with the thought that it might have lost more money 
in Russia. For the rest, it is a country which fur- 
nished news that was interesting enough hefore the 
war. But since the fall of Diaz and the question of 
Huerta’s recognition, the old world has turned out new 
and varied lines in revolutions which leave the Mexican 
product old-fashioned and monotonous. Mexico, in- 
deed, seems to be coming to the end of her revolutions 
as we are beginning ours; and the disturbed state of 
the Old World may render the effects of the war in 
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restricting the supply of capital less unfavourable to 
Mexico than they would have been, had the close of 
the war found the nations of Europe in a condition of 
social stability. Capital may decide’ that Mexico is a 
less doubtful proposition than many parts of Europe 
whose need is greater. The natural wealth of Mexico 
in corn and wheat and cattle, in oil and gold and silver, 
in timber and tropical products, is enormous; and the 
renewed inflow of foreign capital is the more possible, 
inasmuch as during the last two years the Carranza 
government has greatly strengthened its position. 
How far it is likely to continue to do so, the facts set 
out in the present volume constitute the necessary 
basis for forming an opinion. 

The author’s object is ‘‘ to give a general idea of the 
social, industrial, political and economic conditions 
which have prevailed in Mexico since the fall of the 
Diaz régime in 1911, and to outline briefly some of the 
problems which confront the country.’’ Mr. Trow- 
bridge bases himself firmly on an outline of the history 
of the country, becoming fuller as he describes the 
Diaz dictatorship, the first stable administration in 
Mexico since it declared its independence in 1808. 
“The government, nominally of a democratic charac- 
ter, was really an oligarchy, self-perpetuating, legalized 
by a constitution, supported by a Congress. It was 
‘boss rule’ of a highly scientific type, and had a great 
advantage over American ‘boss rule’ in that there 
was no opposition.’’ The government was, on the 
whole, honest and efficient. The reasons for its down- 
fall are given, but not altogether clearly worked out by 
Mr. Trowbridge. It is evident that the system of 
taxation frequently bore much more hardly on the 
small than on the large landowner; while the enclosure 
of tribal lands by the fatter class created much 
ill-feeling. To some extent also, the revolution was 
directed against foreign concessionaires, who were 
supposed, often unjustly, to be exploiting the people 
with the active support of the government. It may be 
also suggested that where, as in Mexico, a ruling class 
is very small compared with the mass of the people it 
rules, it can only maintain itself by an equitable shar- 
ing of power among its numbers. The Diaz govern- 
ment, on the contrary, was towards the end un- 
doubtedly becoming a close corporation. The revolu- 
tion started in the North, which is differentiated from 
the rest of Mexico by economic characteristics—it is 
largely a grazing country, and is influenced by its 
proximity to the democratic ideas and high wages of 
the United States. The Diaz army consisted of only 
25,000 men, and, as later events showed, its leaders 
as well as the local governors could not be depended 
on. In eight months the Diaz government was over- 
thrown. There followed five years of continuous 
revolution and rapid change of governments, con- 
nected with the varying fortunes of Madero, Huerta, 
Lapata, Villa and Carranza, until the government 
headed by the last-named succeeded in definitely estab- 
lishing itself in 1916. Since that time it has main- 
tained a considerable and increasing degree of order. 

Mr. Trowbridge is at his best in describing the 
legacy of currency troubles left by the revolution. An 
enormous amount of paper money was in circulation, 
Even after order had been established, wild fluctua- 
tions in the currency prevented the beginning of a 
return to normal business conditions and caused the 
greatest social unrest. The povernment’s decree that 
all wages and salaries were to be paid in gold or silver, 
or in paper at an equivalent to be fixed by itself every 
ten days, followed by another placing all business 
transactions on a straight gold basis, allayed un- 
certainty and further resulted in a rapid improvement 
of production and increase of purchasing power. 
There remained the problem of getting in the paper 
money. To redeem this at the rate of 10 cents per 
peso would have meant redemption at a higher figure 
than the Government had received for the bulk of the 
issue, an expense which it was not in a position to 
stand. To redeem it at 2 cents per peso would have 
heen going back on the Government’s own decrees. 
The method adopted was the issue of a decree that on 
all taxes, which were payable in gold, there should he 
a super tax of equal amount payable in paper, In view 
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of the depreciated value of the paper, this super tax 
amounted to only a 4 per cent. addition to the amount 
due from the taxpayer. Mr. Trowbridge states that 
already more than half the outstanding amount of this 
paper money has been gathered in by this clever 
arrangement, and comments, ‘‘ when the decree was 
first put out some of the foreign taxpayers did some 
grumbling over increased taxes, but one and all wore 
broad grins in discussing the ingenuity of the plan.’’ 

The author’s view on the general outlook is hope- 
ful. The success of the Carranza Government in 
maintaining order and bringing about something like 
a return to normal conditions has gone a long way 
towards inducing the aristocratic and middle classes, 
at first hostile to the revolution, to accept the fait 
accompli. Much, doubtless, depends on whether the 
schemes now under discussion for establishing small 
settlers on the land can be put through. Equally im- 
portant, perhaps more so, is the question of how far 
the Carranza Government is prepared to guarantee fair 
treatment for foreign-owned concerns in face of the 
hostility which still exists in many circles in Mexico to 
this necessary ‘‘ exploitation.’’ Allied to this is the 
question whether Mexican labour is prepared to be 
relatively reasonable in its demands. If these con- 
ditions are fulfilled—-Mr. Trowbridge inclines to the 
view that they will be—then Mexico will probably be 
able to get the capital she needs in order to equip a 
force to police the country properly in every section, to 
build up a new banking system, and to rehabilitate the 
railways. Once these improvements can be effected, 
and business conditions become normal, revenue will 
increase and the Government will be able to meet its 
obligations, as Mr. Trowbridge is confident it desires 
to. In any case it is to be hoped that past misfortunes 
will not lead creditors to forget the virtue of en- 
lightened self-interest, and that they will not take long 
views when considering any propositions the Govern- 
ment may make. 

The only things we miss in the book are a chapter 
dealing with race-intermixture in its relation to the 
various social strata, and a brief description of the 
economic geography of the country. Perhaps in a 
future edition Mr. Trowbridge will consider the in- 
clusion of sections dealing with these aspects of his 
subject, as we feel they would add very considerably 
to an understanding which is not easy for Anglo- 
Saxons, especially for those unacquainted with the 
tropics. Meantime, the book is to be heartily recom- 
mended to everyone who is for any reason interested 
in Mexico. Those who have financial or commercial 
relations with the country will find it of special use, 
as it is precisely in dealing with the effect of the revo- 
lution on business and finance that the author is most 


valuable. 
LIMBS IN EMBRYO. 


Textbook of Embryology. Vol. Il. Vertebrata with 
the exception of Mammalia. By J. Graham Kerr. 
Macmillan. 31s. 6d. net. 


T was high time for a work summarising for British- 
speaking students recent advances in the embry- 
ology of the vertebrates. Those advances have been so 
many, and such a mass of detail has accumulated, that it 
would have been easy for Professor Kerr to lose himself 
and his readers in the undergrowth of a bewildering 
forest. He has avoided this danger by cutting some 
plain tracks and sticking to them. Instead of plodding 
through order after order of the lower vertebrates, he 
groups his facts round the chief systems of bodily 
organs or round some of the broader questions of 
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animal morphology. Keeping the main idea of each 
section steadily before him, he selects only such details 
as bear directly on it. Thus he keeps up the interest, 
and with the help of well-chosen figures admirably 
drawn by Mr. K. Maxwell, makes the perusal easy for 
anyone with an elementary knowledge of vertebrate 
anatomy. 

As an example of Professor Kerr’s lucid and original 
treatment, let us consider how the vertebrates got their 
paired limbs. The ancestral forms were undoubtedly 
limbless, worm-shaped dwellers in the sea. When they 
took to swimming it was by waving the body from side 
to side, and to increase this effect the earliest fish-like 
creatures developed a fold of skin down the middle of 


‘the back and round the tail on to the under surface. It 


is admitted that the unpaired fins of the back and tail 
represent remnants of such a continuous ridge. But 
how did the paired fins arise? Forty years ago our 
great embryologist Francis Balfour detected in the 
developing Ray, in the place where the fins would 
appear, ridges which he took to be the remains of 
similar skin-folds running down the sides of the fish. 
He claimed, therefore, that the paired fins, like the un- 
paired, were remnants of folds formerly continuous 
round the body. Support has been found for this view 
in the occasional presence of muscle-outgrowths before 
and behind those which actually grow up to serve as 
fin-muscles ; also in the fact that the fin, which is fan- 
shaped in the adult, is in its younger stages usually 
attached to the body by a relatively wider base. 
Professor Kerr, however, points out that the side- 
ridges of the developing Ray are only such as might be 
expected in a form with such an extension of the fore- 
fins, and that none such occur in less specialised fishes. 
The vestigial muscle-outgrowths may, in his opinion, 
equally well be traces of former changes in position, 
‘*as the limbs shifted backwards and forwards in 
accordance with variations in adaptional require- 
ments ’’; he does not, however, adduce any evidence for 
such to-and-fro migration of the limb. The narrowing 
of the fin-base he regards as an adaptation to mechani- 
cal conditions, such as is seen in the evolution of the 
oar; but this observation, sound in itself, does not dis- 
prove the former width of either oar-shaft or fin-base. 
It is more difficult to understand why the primitive 
vertebrate, swimming by lateral undulations, ever 
evolved any sidefolds at all; and this is, perhaps, 
Professor Kerr’s strongest counter-argument. 

Another hypothesis was that of the German anatomist 
Gegenbaur, who supposed that the paired limbs had 
been derived from the rays attached to gill-arches, and 
that the limb-girdles were the modified cartilages of the 
gill-arches. This hypothesis has the advantage over 
the previous one of providing an origin for the girdles, 
and is supported by certain facts connected with the 
muscles and nerves as well as with the cartilaginous 
skeleton. Various objections that have been raised to 
this part of the hypothesis are successfully combated 
by Professor Kerr; but as regards the limb itself, he 
reminds us that in the more primitive vertebrates the 
divisions or septa between the gill-clefts are neither pro- 
jecting nor movable, and that up to the present no stage 
intermediate, between a septum and a limb has been 
discovered, 

Professor Kerr, having dismissed these two hypo- 
theses, puts forward a new one which, while accepting 
Gegenbaur’s explanation of the limb-girdles, derives 
the limbs themselves from external gills. These organs, 
familiar to us in the tadpole and the newt, occur also in 
those primitive forms known as lung-fishes and in 
Polypterus, the simplest of the bony fishes. They grow 
from the outside of the gill-arches, are capable of spon- 
taneous movement by muscles, and sometimes have a 
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cartilaginous support. Since there is reason for sup- 
posing that in the ancient ancestors of the vertebrates 
the clefts and arches reached further back than in any 
existing forms, it is possible that external gills followed 
suit, and that the girdles and limbs were evolved from 
arches and external gills behind the present gill-clefts. 
Among the arguments in favour of this hypothesis is 
the otherwise inexplicable fact that ‘‘in the breeding 
male Lepidosiren (a lung-fish) the hind-limb regularly 
and the pectoral limb occasionally take on temporarily 
the characters of an external gill both in structure and 
in function.’’ This can only be a reversion towards an 
ancestral condition. Now, since the early eel-shaped 
vertebrates could swim well enough without side-fins, 
we have to imagine some change of environment that 
would necessitate the locomotor use of the external 
gills. Professor Kerr finds this is the vegetation of 
shallow water among which they may have 
clambered. Thus, he supposes, the skeletal frame- 
work was strengthened, and then, according 
as the animals returned to the depths or took 
to the land, the limbs developed into paddle- 
shaped fins or jointed and footed legs. ‘‘It is of great 
interest to watch the clumsy movements of a 
Lepidosiren larva and to note that the hind limb by 
which the creature pushes itself along becomes bent 
twice upon itself precisely in the way that would give 
rise to the ankle and knee-joints of one of the lower ”’ 
four-footed animals. On this view, then, the five- 
fingered limb of amphibians and all higher vertebrates 
was not derived from a fin, and we can understand why 
its bones are arranged on so different a plan} what we 
do not yet understand is why the digits should always 
have been five. The fins of fishes are built on three 
main plans, and Professor Kerr would derive all these 
from one simple plan evolved under the shallow-water 
conditions mentioned above. He does not consider the 
suggestion that some at least of these plans may be 
modifications of a plan originally developed for land- 
locomotion—in other words, that the fishes, like the 
cetaceans, may have sprung from ancestors that lived 
and moved on land. Let us, with him, refrain from pur- 
suing so disturbing a speculation. 


AN INADEQUATE HISTORY BOOK. 


European History, 1862-1914. By L. Holt and A. 
Chilton. The Macmillan Co. 14s. net. 

M ESSRS HOLT and Chilton hold commissions in 

the United States army and are professors of 
history at West Point. Their book professes to be 
“an account of the history of Europe,’’ and in their 
preface they emphasize their.aim of providing an ac- 
count of the general history of European development, 
as opposed to that of the particular countries con- 
cerned. The reading of the book leaves us wondering 
what their definition or description of ‘‘ history ”’ 
would be. The book is an amazing complex of mili- 
tary and diplomatic history, with disquisitions on the 
internal affairs of the larger European countries of a 
length altogether disproportionate to the understand- 
ing of the reaction of these affairs on external policy. 
For even those American readers who are interested 
enough to read European history, surely references to 
the progress of such controversies as those on Home 
Rule should be sufficient in a general history of Eu- 
rope. As regards the technical military history in 
which the book abounds—-for the authors do not let a 
single campaign during the period escape their detailed 
description—to argue with soldiers that in any history 
book save a Cadet’s Manual, such matter is entirely 
out of place is, perhaps, a waste of time; and with his- 
torians such an argument is unnecessary. This mili- 
tary history is, in fact, the only part of the book which 
is really worth reading. The diplomatic skeleton- 
history is correct enough, but can be read in any text- 
book. Economic considerations and processes are 
ignored, apart from the single case of German ex- 
ploitation of the Balkans. Politically, the events of 
the period are chronicled accurately enough, but to 
anyone previously unfamiliar with them they would 
after the reading of this book remain a meaningless 
puzzle. There is little appreciation of the realities of 
the situation as they appeared to Frenchmen, Gérmans 


and Russians, though an exception occurs in the pre- 
senting of the Anglo-German naval rivalry. One 
looks in vain for explanations of the underlying ideas 
guiding the foreign policies of Salisbury, Gladstone, 
Delcassé, the Kaiser and Prince Biilow, and still more 
for those of the English, German and Russian Govern- 
ments in 1914. Even in the best of the political sec- 
tions, such as the career of Bismarck,. there remains 
a curious lack of understanding of European politics, 
or at least of the power to impart such understanding ; 
and throughout there runs a strain of naive and jejune 
conceptions which will be incomprehensible to those 
who are unaware that the insular Englishman is cos- 
mopolitan compared with the insular American. There 
have been excellent treatises on European history by 
American professors, but emphatically this is not one 
of them. Infinitely more about European history can 
be learnt from a small book on the foreign policy of 
one country alone, such as Messrs. Gooch and Master- 
man’s ‘Century of British Foreign Policy,’ than from 
this unwieldy, indigestible volume. We hope that the 
authors, if they desire to write any more about the 
past, will confine themselves to technical military 
history. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


‘Tue Dean,’ by Lady Charnwood (Constable, 6s. net.), is a 
well-written story of the family and surroundings of the Dean of 
Newchester, formerly warden of St. Luke’s at Oxford, in the 
years before and during the war. It reminds one, naturally, of 
Trollope, whom, indeed, the author quotes, but it is a Trollope 
of a different society and a different attitude towards life. The 
Dean is a first-rate conception, and his trials with the Bishop and 
the Bishop’s lady are amusingly touched on. It is a sweet and 
wholesome picture of English society. 


‘ Tue BeGInninG anp THE Env,’ by Anne Topham (Melrose, 6s. 
net.), is the story of Anne Arbuthnot’s childhood, adolescence, and 
marriage. Her childhood and youth at school and on the farm 
where she was brought up are the best part of the book. Her 
seduction and abandonment, her rescue at the extremity of her 
despair by her old nurse, and her subsequent adventures in the 
attempt to reconquer her position are more banal. She becomes 
a portrait painter, and finally marries, leaving her seducer a prey 
to the agonies of remorse. 


‘Tue Diamonp Pry,’ by Carolyn Wells (Lippincott, 6s. net), is 
another of the series of stories in which Fleming Stone, the great 
American detective, displays his remarkable ingenuity. Ursula 
Pell, an old lady with a love of practical jokes and a store of 
jewels, is found dead in her study with marks of violence on her 
wrists and ankles, where she has heen bound, besides the death 
wound on her head. The room has only one door, locked from 
the inside, and the windows are firmly fastened. Suspicion falls 
on one of her heirs, who is arrested. The will leaves to another 
heir, who had been promised a valuable diamond pin, a dime and 
pin, which is promptly thrown away. On this pin, however, rests 
the solution of the whole mystery. It is quite a good detective 
story and the interest never flags from start to finish. 


*Acainst THE WiNDs,’ by Kate Jordan (Hutchinson, 6s. 9d. 
net), is the story of Naomi Tway, a young woman of twenty-three 
in a small town in the Eastern States, who is so vexed with an 
untidy mother, that she runs away to New York. Here she 
comes to grief, and is rescued at the last moment by a commercial 
traveller, whom she marries. He takes to drink and Naomi falls 
in love with the local millionaire, the cultivated, decadent, last-of- 
his-race type. The story ends with the husband slowly dying of 
cancer, nursed by Naomi, while the millionaire is fighting in 
France. Such stories should be read for instruction in the life and 
manners—of other people. 


VICTORY BONDS 


on the “B.D.” plan. 


Write at once for particulars of a plan for obtaiming 
Victory Bonds, at the same time making provision 
for your old age or retirement and securing all the 
benefits of Life Insurance. In addition you would 
have the opportunity of securing the Cash Bonus of 
£15 on every £100 Bond. This is an opportunity 
that may never recur. Take advantage of it now. 
Ask for ‘' B.D."’ Victory Bond Prospectus. 


BRITISHAC DOMINIONS 


32 Moorgate Street, E.C. 2. 


Head Office: British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue, 
London, E.C., 3. 


ASSETS EXCEED, £16,000,000 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Religion and Intellect (David Graham). T. Clark. 7s. 6d. net. 

Robin the Prodigal (May Wynne). Jarrold. 7s. net. 

Reasonable Revolution, A (Bertram Pickard). Allen and Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Road to the Stars, The (An Officer of the Fleet). W. Daniel. 2s. 
net. 

Songs from a Watch Tower (R. H. Macartney). 
Revell Coe. 

Six Red Months in Russia (Louise Bryant), Heinemann. 12s. 
net. . 

Schonbrunn (J. A. Cramb). Putman. 7s. 6d. net. 

Short Italian Dictionary, A. Vol. I]. (A. Hoare). 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sons of Admiralty (A. Hurd and H. Bashford). Constable. 7s. 6d 

net. 

Sister Woman (J. G. Sime). Grant Richards. 7s. net. 

Sword of Deborah, The (F. Tennyson Jesse), Heinemann. 3s. 
net. 

Second Period of Quakerism The (William C. Braithwaite). Mac- 
millan. 15s. net. 

Signs, Omens and Superstitions (Astra Cielo). 


Fleming H. 


Cambridge 


Skeffington. 


2s. 6d. 
Skinner’s Dress Suit (Henry Irving Dodge). Jarrold. 1s. 9d. 
net.” 
Short Russian Grammer (W. I. Con). Melrose. 4s. 6d. net. 
Safety of the Nation, The (lan D. Colvin). John Murray. 6s. 


net. 

Six Weeks in Russia in 1919 (Arthur Ransome). Allen & Unwin. 
16s. net. 

Stories from Spenser (Minna Steele Smith). Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 3s. net. 

Snooker Tam of the Cathcart Railway (R. W. Campbell). Cham- 
bers. 

Scott Helland’s Goodwill (E. James Adderley). Wells, Gardner. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Source Book of Australian History (G. H. Swinburne). G. Bell. 
5s. net. 

Stairs of Sand (Farren Le Breton). John Long. 7s. net. 

Steeplechaser, The (Nat Gould). John Long. 7s. net. 

Sepoy, The (Edmund Candler). John Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

“*Shadows ’’ and other Verses (Edward Tregear). Whitcombe 
and Sons. 

Social and Industrial Reform (Sir Charles W. Macara). Sher- 
ratt & Hughes. 6s. net. 

Twice Interned (Wim Hopford). John Murray. 5s. net. 

Testing of Church Principles, The (Oliver Chase Quick). | Mur- 
ray. 5s. net. 

Things Unseen (Poems) (A. H. Lash). Scott. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF THE 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


secures the advantage of 
NON-PROFIT PREMIUMS 


with the right to share in Surplus. 


It is the ideal system for the present time 


London Office: 3, Lombard Street, E.C, 3 
West End: 17, Pall Mall, S.W, 1, 


Head Office: 6, St, Andrew Sq., EDINBURGH. 
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The. 
Right Road 


FTER war, peace ; after hardship, prosperity ; 

A after rationing, plenty; that is what every 

British citizen wishes for the old country now 

and always. But how are they to be secured? 

Hampered as we are with a colossal load of debt, how 

are we to struggle along the road which leads to 
that great goal ? 


First and foremost, waste must be eliminated—waste 
both national and individual ; and of all forms of waste 
perhaps the most indefensible at the present time is 
the reckless squandering of coal—that precious national 
asset on which our past industrial greatness has been 
largely built up and of which, unfortunately, our store 
is far from inexhaustible. 


Raw coal is a treasury house not only of heat, light and 
power, but also of dyes, drugs, explosives, motor spirit, 
fertilisers and other substances essential to industry 
and agriculture. It is obvious, therefore, that to burn 
raw coal unnecessarily is uneconomical and retro- 
gressive. Only if the fullest possible use is made of the 
coal won can we justify our immense and ever increasing 
demands upon the nation’s mines. 


Scientific treatment of the coal is what is require, and 
the treatment must be such that the maximum number 
of heat units, together with the above-mentioned by- 
products, are recovered from the coal used in the 
process. 


This being admitted, it follows without question that 
carbonisation at the gas works is, for the vast bulk of 
domestic and industrial purposes, the one really sound 
and economical method of treating the coal mined. A 
simple comparison makes this clear : average gas works 
practice conserves some 70 per cent of the original 
heat value as well as the by-products mentioned above 
—ideal electricity generating station practice - (as 
estimated for the proposed “super” stations) promises 
to conserye at most 20 per cent of the heat, while 
the steam boiler in the electric generating station 
incidentally destroys all the by-products recovered by 
the process of gasification. 


Need the point be pressed further ? 
Readers requiring further information on this 


important matter are invited to communicate, 
free of charge or obligation, with the Secretary— 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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Verb. Sap. Sat. 


A. insured his life through the Agent of a 
company, B. through an Insurance Broker, 
whilst C. obtained advice untrammelled by any 
financial relations between his adviser and any 
Insurance Company. 
A. hastopay £117 5s. 10d. per annum. 
The estate of A., B. and C. will receive the 
same, viz.: £5,000, no more and no less. 


In 1918 D. obtained a £5,000 With Profit 
Policy payable at death. He finds he can 
surrender this policy, although he is nearly 
one year older, obtain a policy for £5,100, 
p.tyable at death, With Profits at an increased 
cost of 1/2 per annum, and that, assuming 


that death occurs when he is 70, his estate 

will in all probability benefit to the extent 

of approximately £2000 by the change. 
(This is not an Extreme Case.) 


Read ‘‘Assurance and Annuities,'’ post free from 
CONSULTANT, 35 ELDON CHAMBERS, FLEET ST., E.C. 


Robinsons [leavers 
| July Linen Sale 


FFERS a splendid opportunity to re- 
plenish your now, and many 
of the bargains es cannot be 


Special Offer. Superfine atiey hand-woven 
Write for Sale List double damask TABLECLOTHS, size 2x? ys. 


31/6, 33/-; 2x 2h yds. 36/6 a6, zZ ds., 46/6. 
sent postfreeen x 3 65/6: 24 x 3h yds. 68). 
request. each. 
Odd dozens of Superfine hand-woven damask 
SERVIETTES, S 


Size x # yd., 54/-, 59/-, 63/-, 
69/- and 73/- dozen. 


‘ Robinson & Cleaver, Litd., 


DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


& 


Sa:eguard your Health with 


or. Collis Browne’s 


A true in NEURALGIA. 

TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 
COUGHS, Acts like a eharm ino 
COLDS, DIARRH@A, COLIC, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. and other bowel complaints. 
“Always ask for a 
“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/- THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 

SPAIN. PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECY PT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 

THE ROYAL MAIL PACKET 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages. ] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.€.4 


Board of Directors. 
Avrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
_ Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracery, Esq. Joun Ropert Freeman, Esq. 


Rt. Hon. —— FARRER. Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hosuouss, Bart. 
Capt. Hon. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 


Double otha policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. ~ 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 


"MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Beardsley Early and 
Later Works, 2 vols., 30/-; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11/-; 
Louie Fuller, Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s Life, 4/-; Grigg’s 
Asian Carpet Designs, £6.10; Mason’s Bibliography of Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, 12/6, pub. 25/-; Wilde’s House of Pomegranates, 
coloured plates, 15/-; Lord Alfred Douglas’s, Oscar Wilde and 
Myself, 7/6; Maeterlinck’s, The Blue Bird, coloured plates, 21/-; 
Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 
9/-; Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 2 vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, 
£2.15; Thausing’s Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey 
Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper cover, 1905, £2.2 ; Wil- 
liam Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; Memoirs of 
Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Bakgr’s GREAT 
Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) ‘BOUGHT. —We a are now pay- 
ing on vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 165s., 
platinum £2. Call or post immediate cash or offers, 

mention ‘‘ Saturday Review,’’ Messrs. Pacet, 219 Oxford Street, 
W.1. Est. 150 years. 


ANY COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a_ good 
M mild and cheap CIGAR procure “‘La Santa Agosta”’ 
(Rothschild), 46s. 6d. per 100, from the sole agents (no 
shops), Batt, Hayter & Lams, Cigar Importers (Estd. 1872), 
7/8, Gt. Winchester Street, E.C. 2. 
Special prices on demand for all well known Havana brands 
supplied Direct to consumers. 


O EMPLOYERS— URGENT.- —Will you GIVE A c HANC E 
to men who have served their country well, and now stand 
in need of immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have 

HUNDREDS of men of many trades and professions on our 
books ; some partially disabled, most of them whole and in good 
health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies. 
Cuurcu Army Ex-Servick Men’s EmptoyMenr Bureau, 55, 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440. 
‘Telegrams : Battleaxe, Edge, London. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


TRAY BITS IN WATER-COLOUR, and Portraits of 
Florence Nightingale and others by F: Amicia de Biden 
Footner, at Kensincton Fine Art Society, 27, Alfred 

Place (Adjoining S. Kensington Station). July 2nd—19th. Open 
10.30 to 6. Admission free. 
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A Book by the AMERICAN MINISTER TO BELGIUM 


BELGIUM UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 


By BRAND WHITLOCK. InTwo Volumes. 25s. net. 


“ His work will last not only as one of the 
dotuments of the war, but as one of its 
classics.’’—The Times. 


The Loeb Classical Library 


Each vol. f’eap 8vo. Paper boards, 6s. net. ; cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. ; leather, 10s. net. 


Now Ready. 
AESCHINES. | Translated by C. D. ADAMS. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 


Translated by Rev. G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


HOMER: The Odyssey. In two vols, 


Vol. I. Translated by A. T. MURRAY. 
PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives. 


Translated by B. PERRIN. Vol. VII. 


PROCOPIUS: History of the War. 


Translated by H. B. DEWING. Vol. III. 


TWO BOOKS BY ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Each Illustrated from photographs. 7/6 net. 


HOW TO SWIM. 


The author, an expert swimmer, teaches the art of 
swimming from the first flounderings of the novice to 
the feats of the professional performer. 


PHYSICAL BEAUTY: 
HOW TO KEEP IT, 
A means by which the ordinary woman may learn to 
radiate health, vitality and the grace that comes from 
perfect proportions and perfect movement. 


HINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP. 
By Lieut. Col. McTAGGART, D.S.O. 7s. 6d. net. 
A book for all who are interested in riding. It contains 
valuable information for both novice and _ skilled 
horseman. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 


The Golden Pine Edition in 6 vols. Cloth 4s. net. ; 
leather, 6s. net. 


Vol. I. POEMS and BALLADS. (ist. Series.) 

Vol. II. POEMS and BALLADS. (2nd. and 3rd. 
Series.) 

Vol. Ill. SONGS BEFORESUNRISE. Including 
Songs of Italy. 

Vol IV. ATALANTA in CALYDON and ERECH- 
THEUS. 

Vol. V. TRISTRAM of LYONESSE. 

Vol. VI. A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE, 


The Latest Novels. 


A SAILORS’ HOME. 


By RICHARD DEHAN. 7s. net. 
STORM IN A TEACUP. 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 7s. net. 
JINNY THE CARRIER. 

By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 7s. net. 
JAVA HEAD. 

By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER., 7s. net, 


Author of ‘* The Three Black Pennys.” 


THE MOON and SIXPENCE. 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7s, net. 
LONDON; WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 
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CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


LARGE ORDERS ON HAND—AN IMPORTANT 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Tue TWeEnty-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Company, Ltd., was held on the 3rd inst. 
at River Plate House, E.C., Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., 
M.P., M.Inst.C.E. (chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Howard Foulds, F.C.1.S., Assoc.1.E.E.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, first alluded to the great loss the company had sustained 
by the death of Mr. James Callender. He then went on to speak 
of the change which had been effected in their works on the 
signing of the Armistice. They had made the most extraordinary 
strides in adapting their works for peace occupation, and he 
thought he might claim for the management an amount of fore- 
sight and prearrangement which was more than creditable to 
them, because it had enabléd them to make even surprising pro- 
gress in returning to their peace manufactures and in renewing 
their relations with their ordinary customers. During the war 
their works were extended very considerably, both in Lancashire 
and at Erith. To meet war requirements new plant to a very 
large sum indeed had been installed. Much of it was quite unsuit- 
able for peace requirements, but other parts were capable of 
adaptation. In addition, they actually built new works at Erith 
at the request of the Government ; these had been mainly occupied 
in producing telephone cables for field use. Most of the plant in 
them was unsuitable for peace requirements, but they had made 
progress in adapting it. They had had letters from the 
Admiralty, the War Office and other Departments of the Govern- 
ment thanking them for the services rendered. The scientific 
branch of their organisation had been very busy. During the war 
many problems arose which had to be solved by experiment and 
research, with the result that valuable discoveries were made. 
One of the most important was a cable of extremely high voltage, 
the obvious advantage of which had led already to a great 
demand, and they were booking orders of a very satisfactory and 
hopeful character which they believed would be very profitable in 
the future. They were faced with many difficulties in the matter 
of transport, prices of material, and particularly with regard to 
labour. The continuous use of machinery in shifts, and a desire 
on the part of the workers to give some return for the increased 
remuneration they were receiving, would be the salvation of the 
country as a manufacturing country. After alluding to the in- 
crease of capital, the Chairman referred to the results of the past 
year, stating that they had £134,000 to the credit of profit and 
loss, as compared with £121,000 in 1917. The available balance 
was £184,000, as compared with £180,000, and they were paying 
a dividend of 12} per cent. ' 

Sir T. O. Callender (managing director), in seconding the reso- 
lution, expressed satisfaction that they were getting clear of the 
control which the Government had exercised over the supply of 
many materials. There was a large amount of work in hand, and 
a still larger amount in front of them; in fact, there would be 
great difficulty in doing all that would be required of them. With 
regard to labour, the cable hands were now settling down and 
working satisfactorily, but in the engineering depar‘ment things 
were not so satisfactory. There was there a greatly diminished 
output, which was a source of anxiety, because they had to meet 
competition, especially from Japan, where labour was cheap and 
the men very competent. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
HIGH COST OF LABOUR AND MATERIAL. 


Tue Tuirty-SeconD OrpiINARY GENERAL Met of this com- 
pany was held on the 9th inst., at ‘\v«rcester House, 
Walbrook, E.C. 

The Chairman (Mr. Herbert Allen), in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said the year’s business had not been 
wholly satisfactory. The greater part of the increased income had 
been absorbed by the higher cost of labour and material, and he 
did not look for much improvement until they were able to get 
better supplies of plant and material with which to complete the 
extensive construction now work in hand. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment had recently authorised an advance of 30 per cent. in the com- 
pany’s tariff, and this at all events covered the increased wages, 
if it did nothing more. 


They had met practically all the demands of their workmen and 
thereby had avoided strikes so far, but, personally, he was no 
lover of these incessant surrenders to Labour, for the appetite was 
increased by what it was fed upon, and nearly every concession 
was followed by a fresh demand. Although they did their best to 
ameliorate the lot of those they employed, it was useless to expect 
immunity from labour troubles in Portugal any more than else- 
where; the times were passed when employers could look for 
gratitude or thanks from those dependent on them. Like other 
countries, Portugal was suffering from shortage of food and other 
commodities, mainly brought about by the almost universal deter- 
mination of Labour to restrict production and to hamper 
transport. 

NEED OF INCREASED CaPITAL. 


Owing to the great difficulty in obtaining cable and apparatus 
during the past few years, it had not been possible to join up all 
the subscribers desiring telephones, and the service given to the 
existing subscribers had suffered to some extent. This had been 
the case, more or less, all over Europe, and the Lisbon service in 
this respect compared favourably with that of other cities. They 
had now over 2,000 would-be subscribers on their waiting list, 
which meant besides a temporary loss of £15,000 to £20,000 per 
annum in income, an inconvenience to the public which they 
naturally regretted. One might almost say there was no limit to 
the amount of telephone business to be done in Portugal ; indeed, 
their technical advisers told them that in the next three or four 
years, if they were given charge of the Lisbon and Oporto trunk 
line and dual service, they could spend between £300,000 and 
£400,000 of new capital. Furthermore, they would be only too 
giad to do it if they could be sure of fair play and reasonable 
facilities from successive Governments. If allowed to earn a fair 
return on the outlay, they could give the public a service which 
would do credit alike to the company and tg the country. 

Mr. F. W. Kerr (managing director) seconded the motion, 
which, was carried unanimously. 

In moving the declaration of a final dividend of 3 per cent. 
(making 6 per cent. for the year), the Chairman admitted that 
was scarcely a fair return, but owing to Treasury restriction on 
new issues they had of late had to apply a large portion of their 
profits to capital expenditure. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of shareholders in this company 
was held on the 9th inst., at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., Mr. Hugo Hirst (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, first referred to the number of men engaged by the 
company who had enlisted—over 2,000—and to the casualties sus- 
tained and the honours won. He also referred to the extra- 
ordinary services of those who were left behind. Their diffi- 
culties in connection with labour had been extremely great, 
and they were enhanced through a lack of imagination on 
the part of many workmen, who left the service of the company 
to go on to shell, gun and fusework making, and such products 
more closely associated with “killing Germans,’’ thinking that 
thereby they were more directly helping the war than by pro- 
ducing the standard products of the company. He should always 
admire their patriotism, but not their vision, since the very pro- 
ducts they might have stayed to produce did as much to assist in 
the successful prosecution of the war as the guns and shells on 
which they were so anxious to expend their whole energy. He 
referred to such things as arc lamp carbons for searchlights, of 
which the company were the only producers in the country. The 
Admiralty and the War Office required not only the whole output 
of the company’s works, but requested the company to double 
them. They developed and supplied wireless valves, which did so 
much towards bettering the communication between the Allies, 
and which finally helped to deal the death-blow to submarine 
warfare. The company had been fortunate in that its war work 
had not essentially differed in character from its peace work. 
This had enabled the change-over to take place with less dis- 
organization than many firms had experienced, and for that 
reason the period from the date of the armistice to the close of 
the financial year had contributéd to the satisfactory results of the 
year’s working. It was the policy of the board to do its utmost 
to relieve the Government of war contracts at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The net profits of the undertaking amounted to roughly 
£481,000. Referring to the company’s ambitious peace pro- 
gramme, he said that they were steadily building up an elec- 
trical concern which would soon rank with those great organisa- 
tions which had been such a potent force in industry in other 
countries. Gradually, but surely, they were covering the whole 
domain of electricity, and they aimed at being able to say that 
there was no conceivable electrical contract that the company 
could not undertake and carry through. The war had created a 
new strategic position, inasmuch as they had to face competition 
from America, Japan and other countries immensely strengthened 
through the war. However, he was an optimist, and believed 
they would find a common-sense policy that would be supported 
by all common-sense parties, and one that would only enable 
industry to be regenerated, but to gain a dominant position. 
Their peace programme was on a large scale, because they looked 
forward to taking part in the re-construction of the devastated 
countries. The immediate future must see an enormous develop- 
ment in everything pertaining to electricity. It was for that 
reason they asked for authority to increase the capital of the 
company to £6,000;000, because they must be in a position to 
keep pace with the opportunities that might offer. Their em- 
ployees at the present moment were approaching the number of 
14,000, and they hoped to increase that number by 8,000. The 
extensions in hand have enabled them to reinstate their demobilised 
men without discharging other workers, and although they might 
have to meet some additional charges, he was sure the share- 
holders would be prepared to make the sacrifice. The measure of 
success they achieved would, in the main, depend upon the 
workers themselves, for nothing could help the country to in- 
creased prosperity except largely augmented output. The workers 
of the future would have to apply their brains more if they were 
to succeed in regenerating industry. A low cost price created a 
larger market, and a larger market meant more and steady 
employment at higher wages. If they did not create wealth 
quickly, the value of sterling would drop, their national credit 
must suffer, and they would be relegated to the rank of a second- 
class nation. They must work or starve, but with conscientious 
endeavour on the part of every worker, combined with quantity- 
production methods, he believed they would be able to satisfy the 
legitimate demands in respect to both wages and hours. Capital 
and labour working in the closest association would win through, 
and together build up this country and Empire into a prosperous 
commonwealth in which every worker would have a full share. 

Mr. M. F. Armstrong seconded the motion, which was agreed 
to unanimously, and the dividend as recommended was approved. 

An extraordinary general meeting was subsequently held, 
when resolutions were passed increasing the capital to £,6,000,000, 
and splitting the existing £10 preference and ordinary shares into 
shares of £1 each. 
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THE CITY 


IMPROVING CONFIDENCE— RaILway STOCKHOLDERS’ 
Prorection—A Arrican RevivaL—NEw 
CapiITAL REQUIREMENTS. 

During the month in which the Victory Loan has 
been before the public, other investments have suffered 
severely, partly owing to the adjustment of prices 
approximately to the yield basis of the loans, and 
partly to realisations for the purpose of exchanging 
into the loans. A slight general recovery is now 
expected. There may be further realisations occasion- 
ally, as the instalments on the loans become due ; but it 
is understood that a large proportion of the subscrip- 
tions have been made in full on application, and the 
payment of calls on the loans should not have much 

effect upon quotations of other investments. 


Sales of Treasury bills were suspended on June 2nd, 
and the payment of maturing bills since then has been 
made mainly through fresh advances on Ways and 
Means. The result is that while the outstanding total of 
Treasury bills has been reduced from £1,036,131,000 on 
May 31st to £711,555,000 on Saturday last, Temporary 
Advances have expanded from £ 457,891,000 to the un- 
precedented total of £855,837,000. It is expected that 
the issue of Treasury bills (which was suspended a 
fortnight before it was necessary) will be promptly 
resumed next week to meet current excess of ex- 
penditure over income, but the Treasury will probably 
revert to the old principle of offering the bills in large 
blocks periodically for tender, instead of selling them 
continuously over the counter at the Bank at a fixed 
price. The resumption of Treasury bill sales will be 
welcome in the money market, where the commercial 
bills available are totally insufficient to absorb current 
supplies. 


For the first time since the commencement of the war 
the weekly Revenue return actually showed an excess 
of revenue over expenditure last week. This may have 
been due to exceptional circumstances, but it is at least 
suggestive of improving financial conditions. Another 
gratifying feature is the increase in the country’s 
exports. For the month-of June they showed a gain 
of £.19,536,115 at £64,563,346, while for the half-year 
the increase is £87,922,608 at £334,755,257- Imports 
at the same time have grown, the June increase 
being £.21,400,936 to £122,945,655, while the six 
months’ expansion is 464,792,581 at £717,034,479. 
The improvement is gratifying, but the relation 
of exports to imports serves to emphasise the 
necessity for strict economy in order to keep down im- 
ports and of stimulating production to reduce the over- 
whelming adverse trade balance which the country has 
to face. 

Home Railway securities have been marked down 
heavily during the last few weeks and were showing 
signs of a recovery on the approach of the dividend 
season, but labour unrest threatens to check the move- 
ment. The English Railway Stockholders’ Protection 
Association has now been registered under the Com- 
panies Act, its object being to ‘‘ promote, safeguard 
and protect in all respects the interests of members as 
stockholders.’” Membership may be obtained by a 
single subscription of not less than 2s. 6d., and not 
more than two guineas. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Secretary, 5, The Sanctuary, Westminster. 


Argentine Railways have been disturbed by reports 
of decrees fixing the ‘‘ recognised ’’ capital of the rail- 
was companies. The precise purpose of these decrees 
is little understood on this side; apparently they are in 
a sense preliminary to nationalisation of the lines, 
which, doubtless, is ultimately inevitable, but need not 
be regarded as a matter of immediate import by stock- 
holders. When Argentina is in a position to provide 
fresh capital for the railways by internal loans, the 
Government may begin to consider State purchase; but 
the Argentines cannot expect to take over their rail- 
ways—British built and’ British managed—and expect 
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British capitalists to continue to provide them with 
capital when required. State management of railways 
in South America has been a consistent failure. 

More than once it has been recorded in this column 
that British gold producers confidently expect to receive 
some concession from the Government enabling them 
to sell their product at the best market price. We 
believe that arrangements to this end have been almost 
concluded. How long it may be before they take 
effect cannot be guessed; but there is reason for think- 
ing that the South African gold mining industry will be 
relieved of some of its troubles, and it is possible that 
the Kaffir market will develop activity. 


Sentiment is generally optimistic in the City. It is 
hoped that the Victory Loan will make a good total, 
and, seeing that the loan has not seriously interfered 
with business, it is assumed that an active period lies 
ahead. Many new capital issues are in preparation and 
investors who have any balance left after their patriotic 
subscriptions will find a wide variety of new securities 
from which to choose, especially in the industrial field. 
In almost every department of trade and commerce 
capital is needed and it is promptly forthcoming in 
every instance where public confidence is deserved. 


Special prominence has been given to the prospectus 
of Ventiheta (United Kingdom), Ltd., which was issued 
during the Victory Loan period on the ground that 
‘the invention is one of national importance in its 
bearing on the coal shortage.’’ As to the merits of the 
apparatus for providing heat and ventilation the expert 
reports in the prospectus are not very explicit; but it 
may be noted that while the purchase price is fixed at 
£20,000, of which £5,000 is payable in cash and the 
balance in shares, the public is asked to subscribe 
£120,000, and the company is capitalised at £165,000. 
Financially, the Ventiheta is a pure speculation, and it 
might well have been postponed. Not that it can have 
competed seriously with the Loan, but its claims for 
precedence over other impending issues are not at 
all convincing. 


One of the latest gambles in the Oil market is in 
English Oilfields, on the reported discovery of immense 
deposits of shale in Norfolk. The £1 shares have been 
carried up to over £3 and the original subscribers may 
consider themselves fortunate in having an opportunity 
of securing a profit of 200 per cent. The difficulty with 
shale oil propositions lies, not in mining or quarrying 
for the shale, but in extracting the oil. This venture in 
Norfork may prove to be a great success; but one 
cannot help recalling that millions were lost in the 
Commonwealth Oil Corporation, of which such a hard- 
headed business man as the late Sir John Brunner was 
at one time chairman, that the British Australian Oil 
Company—another shale proposition—was an utter 
failure with a capital of about £500,000, and that the 
Scottish shale companies passed through many vicissi- 
tudes before attaining moderate success. These ex- 
periences should inspire the utmost caution in regard 


to the Norfolk field. 


The Shell group are urging upon the Egyptian 
Government the desirability of granting wider conces- 
sions to the Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields Co. This com- 
pany has made remarkable progress in the last three 
years, but now the chairman has become rather pes- 
simistic concerning the future. Regular production, 
he says, cannot be guaranteed unless the company has 
a larger area to work, and if the company is to attain the 
success that directors desire the Egyptian Government 
must abandon the attitude they have taken up and 
support it loyally—more particularly as the Government 
was given 100,000 shares which have just paid about 
43 per cent. Another view of Egyptian affairs was 
given this week by the chairman of the New Egyptian 
Company. The company has a good balance-sheet, 
and is paying 10 per cent. Prospects are good, pro- 
vided that the political and social conditions of Egypt 
remain satisfactory. This is a matter of government 
in- which every investor in Egyptian undertakings 
should be keenly interested. 
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48 
NEW EGYPTIAN 


ADMINISTRATION OF EGYPT CRITICISED: 


REORGANISATION SUGGESTED. 


Tue Ercureentu Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the New 
Egyptian Company, Ltd., was held on the 8th inst., at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Arthur A. Baumann (chair- 


man of the company) presiding. 


Mr. Thomas Day (London Manager and Secretary) having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—The company has had a very 
good year, but as the accounts are voluminous and somewhat 
complex I shall select what I consider to be the chief points of 
Taking the balance-sheet first, you will see that the total 
assets, taken at under cost, amount in round figures to 
£756,999, while our liabilities amount to £587,735, showing an 
excess of assets over liabilities of £169,264, which is equal to 
7s. 7d. per share. That is taking the cost of the land at £50 per 
feddan—I refer, of course, to the average book cost—but if you 
consider that we have lately been selling land at £150 per feddan 
you will see that the excess of assets over liabilities was certainly 
a good deal more than 7s. 7d. per share. This excess of assets is 
represented by reserve for profits on sales of land, not yet encashed, 
amounting to £979,679. With regard to the reserve for profits on 
sules of land not encashed, amounting to £49,186, capital reserve 
amounting to £40,398 and the profit and loss account amounting 
to £79,679. With regard to the reserve for profits on sales of land 
not yet encashed, amounting, as I said, to £49,186, this item 
compares with £19,284 for the previous year, or an increase of 
£29,901. Turning to the profit and loss account, you will see that 
the revenue from the company’s land amounts to £23,209. That 
compares with £23,390 for the previous year. After deducting the 
reserve for profit not yet encashed from the profit on sales of land, 
we get a net balance of £40,372, which compares with £17,275 
for the preceding year. There are also sundry profits, and 
interest on instalments for lands sold, etc., less interest on 
instalments for lands purchased, which gives a net balance of 
£10,507, and these items altogether produce a gross revenue for 
the past year of £79,456. Now, what is the cost of earning that? 
From the gross revenue you have to deduct the sum of £20,061, 
which you will find accounted for on the other side by expenses 
of administration in Egypt and in London, and that leaves a 
balance of £59,392, from which you must deduct the interest on 
the debentures, which is £4,196, so that we have a final balance 
of £55,196 available. To this we add £24,482 brought forward 
from last year, giving us a final available balance of £79,679. 


interest. 
or 


Tue Divipenp. 


With your consent we propose to dispose of this balance in the 
We propose to pay a dividend of 1s. 6d. per 
share, equal to 10 per cent., less income-tax at 5s. 9d. in the £, 
ind this will absorb £33,478, and will leave a balance of £46,200, 
which we propose to carry forward to next year’s account for 
reasons to which I will recur in a moment. You will see that the 
sales of land are all set forth in the report, and although I do not 
think it is advisable on the whole to allow one year’s accounts to 


following manner. 


run into the other, I am sure you will be glad to see—in view of 
the fact that we hold this meeting six months after the close of 
the financial year—what is set out at the top of page 4 of the 
report—namely, the sales of land that have taken place since the 
closed. A further 648 feddans were sold at an 
average price of over £150 per feddan, but the deeds were not 
signed at the conclusion of the financial year, and therefore, 
following on our previous method, they have not been taken into 
account. From the Ist January to the 31st May, 1919, deeds have 
heen signed for 304 feddans, and in addition to that a further 371 
feddans have been sold at an average price of £155 per feddan, 
so that our prospects for the coming year seem to be good enough, 
providing that the political and social conditions of Egypt remain 
satisfactory. On that subject I desire to address a few remarks to 
the shareholders. You will see that we propose to carry forward 
the sum of £46,000, having a view to the recent disturbances jn 
Egypt and to the fact that some considerable damage was done 
to the company’s property. That damage has been estimated at 
from £-10,000 to £15,000, and we are making a claim against the 
Government. I wish the shareholders, both those who are here 
and those who will read the report of this meeting, to realise that 
their dividend and our continued sales of land in Egypt depend on 
the settled order and the good government of that country, and, 
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therefore, | think it is very important that all those who are 
financially interested in Egypt should do everything in their power 
to call the attention of the Government and of Parliament to the 
future arrangements for the Government of that country. 


Recent DISTURBANCES. 


The recent disturbances in Egypt have been either concealed 
from or misrepresented to the British public. They have been 
alternatively represented as “‘ unrest ’’ or as *‘ Bolshevism.’’ As a 
matter of fact, the disturbances in Egypt were neither the one nor 
the other. They were a singularly well-concerted national rising, 
organised and executed by the two principal classes of society in 
Egypt—namely, the Fellaheen and the Effendia, or official class. 
There are four classes of persons in Egypt. There is, first, the 
Fellaheen, or peasantry—docile, industrious, with a land hunger 
exceeding that of the Irish peasant, totally illiterate, parochial in 
their point of view, only asking to be governed decently, which is 
the right of every man in every country. There is, secondly, the 
Effendia, or official class, consisting of the Pashas and Beys and 
the students. It is a dangerous class, and I am afraid I must say 
that it is a worthless class, from one point of view, because many of 
the Effendia class, certainly nearly all the elder members of it, were 
not even born in Egypt, but are Turks, Armenians, Levantines, Jews 
and Greeks. The third class are the European residents in Egypt, 
merchants, financiers, surveyors, engineers, managers of com- 
panies. This class, curiously enough, belongs to all the nations of 
the world, and are legally the subjects of those nations, even 
though their families may have lived in Egypt for generations. 
Our own manager, Mr. Suares, whose family has lived in Cairo 
and Alexandria certainly for three generations, is an Italian sub- 
ject. Probably the man living next door is an Austrian subject, 
the man living opposite a Frenchman, and the one further down 
the street an American. These people live under the Mixed 
Tribunals. The fourth class is a sprinkling of British officials, 
cool, competent, disinterested, just, but without any executive 
legal authority. They are simply advisers and consultants of the 
Sultan. That is an unworkable state of things for any country. 
The trouble about Egypt is that it is neither Egyptian nor British, 
and if we are to succeed there we must make it either more 
British or less British. We must either ‘‘ get on or get out,”’ as 
the late Colonel Roosevelt said with a rudeness that was half 
resented at the time, and with a truth which has not yet been 
realised. We must either“ govern the Egyptians properly or let 
them govern themselves. But, gentlemen, there are two reasons 
why we cannot give Egypt Home Rule—the Suez Canal at one end 
and the Sudan at the other end of Egypt. We cannot leave the 
Suez Canal to a Levantine Effendia, and if we were to withdraw 
military protection from Egypt we should have the Sudan coming 
down upon Egypt and crunching the Egyptians as a bear crunches 
a rotten apple. It is impossible for us to give Home Rule to 
Egypt. The Egyptian officials, the Effendia class, have deliber- 
ately used the discontent among the Fellaheen caused by their 
own misgovernment to draw the Fellaheen into this rising. 


War Conpitions Locat Discontent. 


I admit that the local discontent has been aggravated by the 
war levies and requisitioning of material, but that is now over, 
and it is for the British Government to see that we either govern 
the Egyptian Fellaheen properly ourselves or make the Egyptian 
Pasha class do so. We must put an end to this double system 
under which the Sultan is a merely nominal ruler, and we have 
to create a new citizenship, which is a very difficult thing to do. 
] suggest that that new citizenship should be British, that British 
officials should be given executive authority and that it should he 
made pretty clear in future that every resident in Egypt is a 
British subject and that the Sultan is the Viceroy of King George 
of England, very much in the same way as the great Princes in 
India are the subjects of their Emperor. As you know, Lord 
Milner is going out to Egypt én October on a special mission. 
There is certainly no living man who is more competent to 
straighten out this crumpled condition of politics than Lord 
Milner, for in his early manhood he spent a good many years in 
Egypt as the Financial Adviser to the then Khedive. We can 
trust Lord Milner right enough; we can trust him to recommend 
the right thing, but I am by no means sure that we can trust 
either the Government or the House of Commons to adopt it. 
That is why | thought it important in my position as chairman 
of this company to say what I have said in the hope that both 
those who hear it and those who read it may feel the extreme 
importance of focussing public attention upon Egypt, because 
unless we do so most assuredly we shall find ourselves with a 
new Ireland on our hands in the most vulnerable spot in the 
British Empire—namely, the half-way house between London and 
Bombay. (Hear, hear.) I now move: ‘* That the directors’ 
report, together with the annexed statement of accounts, duly 
audited, be received, approved and adopted, and that a dividend 
of 10 per cent., or 1s. 6d. per share, less income-tax of 5s. 9d. 
in the £, be paid.’ 

Mr. Edward Nathan seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously without comment. 

The Chairman then proposed the re-election of the retiring 
directors (Sir Ernest Spencer and Mr. H. E. Barker). 

Sir Westby B. Percival, K.C.M.G., seconded the resolution, 
and it was unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Crowther, seconded by Mr. Parker, the 
auditors (Messrs. Cooper Bros. & Co.) were reappointed. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


10, King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of 
Rescu, Lrp., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Saturday, July 12th, 1919. 
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